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CHAP.  1. 


A  HANK  Heaven  for  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  \"  exclaimed  Dusseldorf,  drawing 
his  chair  near  the  fire ;  and  as  the  wind 
sounded  in  hollow  blasts  around  the  cot- 
tage, with  cheerful  gratitude^  and  honest 
exultation^  he  surveyed  the  comforts  of 
his  humble  dwelling.  From  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
war,   he  had  retired,  with  his  aged  partner, 
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to  pass  his  remaining  days  in  peace.  Aga- 
tha's heart,  though  no  less  virtuous,  was 
less  courageous  than  Dusseldorf's  ;  and,  as 
that  hoary  veteran  composedly  listened  to 
the  stonn,  trembling  with  fear  and  appre- 
hension, his  companion  sat  dreading  the 
eifects  of  the  tempest. 

Agatha  had  been  twice  a  mother,  truly 
an  unfortunate  one-— her  youngest  child 
was  dead — happy  babe,  its  fate  was  to  be 
envied.  Alas!  her  daughter,  her  first-born 
darling,  had  been  lured  from  her  home  ; 
and  she  knew  not  but  at  that  moment^ 
might  be  exposed,  unsheltered  and  unpro- 
tected, to  the  bitterness  of  the  storm. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  in  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  equinoctial  winds 
nowl  in  the  rocky  cavities,  and  the 
waves,  in  tempestuous  violence,  dash  tre- 
mendously against  the  cliff ;  when  the 
terrified  beasts,  trembling  at  the  con- 
flicting   elements,    creep    for  shelter    to 

their 
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their  covers;  and  men,  less  timid,  talk 
over  the  havock  of  the  storm — it  was  in 
such  a  night  as  this,  when  pitying  those 
unfortunate  beings  who  might  be  exposed 
to  its  violence,  Dusseldorf  and  Agatha  sat 
listening  to  the  distant  roaring  of  the  sea. 
For  a  few  moments  the  wind  abated,  and 
a  deep  moan  sounded  through  the  cottage 
— Dusseldorf  started.  Again  the  wind 
arose,  and  again  the  pitiless  rain  beat  in 
torrents  against  the  window. 


*to' 


"Hark  !"  exclaimed  Agatha,  as  a  faint 
murmur  reached  her  ear — it  was  the  voice 
of  distress — never  had  Dusseldorf  been 
deaf  to  its  call :  he  sprang  from  his  chair, 
and  taking  the  light,  approached  the  door. 
Agatha,  trembling  with  terror  and  dismay, 
closely  followed  ;  but  the  strong  current 
of  air  extinguished  the  light.  Dusseldorf, 
regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the  dame, 
proceeded ;  and  in  an  audible  voice,  demand- 
ed if  any  one  sought  a  refuge  in  the  cot- 
tage ?  A  deep  sob,  v.'hich  souuded  near, 
B  2  was 
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was  the  only  answer  he  received.  Again 
he  repeated  his  enquiry,  when  a  voice, 
breathed  in  the  accents  of  female  softness, 
exclaimed — ''  Help,  for  Heaven's  sake,  help, 
or  my  child  will  perish/' 

"  Where  art  thou  ?'*  asked  Dusseldorf, 
in  compassionating  accents. 

''  Here,"  sobbed  the  stranger.     "   Alas! 
hasten — my  cherub — my  poor  Rosalthe." 

Dusseldorf  approached  the  spot  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and  distin- 
guished a  female  leaning  against  the  wall, 
and  closely  pressing  to  her  bosom  a  sleep- 
ins  infant.  He  extended  his  arm  to  assist 
the  stranger,  who,  cold  and  wretched^  had 
nearly  sunk  to  the  earth.  Agatha,  meet- 
ing them  at  the  door,  started  at  i\\e  ap- 
pearance of  a  tall  female  figure,  supported 
by  the  arm  of  her  husband.  Her  head  was 
without  covering ;  her  hair,  loose  and 
dishevelled,  hung  uj^on  her  shoulders  ;  her 
garments  dripped  with  rain  ;  and  her  pale, 
but  lovely  countenance,  spoke  distress  and 
misery.  An  infant  slumbered  on  the  bo- 
som 
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som  of  its  wretched  mother^  whose  white 
arm  with  difficulty  supported  the  burden 
it  encircled.  Fixing  her  dark  eyes  on  the 
sympathizing  Agatha,  and  holding  forth 
her  child,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  deposited 
It  in  her  arms — ''  Be  careful  of  this  father- 
less babe,  oh  God!"  she  murmured^  and 
faintly  shuddering,  burst  into  tearSo  Deep 
and  convulsed  sobs  agitated  her  bosom  ; 
her  hands  were  clasped,  and  in  broken  and 
incoherent  sentences  she  pronounced — 
"  Spare  him  !  merciful  Heavens,  spare  him  ! 
— barbarous  father  ! — art  thou  gone^  my 
Leopold?" 

Agatha^  much  affected,  listened  to  her 
"Wanderings,  and  with  gentleness  besought 
her  to  be  composed. 

"Composed!"  repeated  the  stranger, 
raising  her  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven ; 
''  alas  !  composure  can  never  more  reach 
my  heart." 

B  3  Her 
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Her  head  sunk  upon  her  hand^  and  in  a 
vacant  stare  she  gazed  round  the  apart- 
ment. Dusseldorf  viewed  her  with  pity, 
but  v^as  unwilling  to  interrupt  her  reflec- 
tions. At  length  the  faint  cry  of  the  little 
Rosalthe  recalled  her  wretched  mother  to 
recollection^ 

"  Poor  child  !*'  she  sobbed,  as  she 
pressed  it  to  her  heart ;  ''  innocent  off- 
spring of  an  unfortunate  father  1 — preci- 
ous remnant  of  my  Leopold's  love  ! — sole 
darling  of  the  widowed  Adela  !- — may 
Heaven's  mercy  shield  thee  from  sorrow  ! — 
may  no  untoward  calamitv  blight  thy  ex- 
pecta^tions  i — m.ayst  thou  live  innocent 
and  happy,  a  stranger  to  De  Lindenthal's 
hate — a  stranger  to  the  persecutions  of  thy 
murdered  parent  ! — I  could  wish,"  turn- 
ing to  Agatha,  ''  to  tind  an  asylum  for  my 
child- — I  could  wish  her  not  to  feel  the  loss 
of  her  mother — soon,  very  soon,  will  my 
woes  be  forgotten." 


Agatha 
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Agatha  wept. 

'*■  Thy  heart  is  softened/*  continued  the 
stranger;  ''  wilt  thou  pity  the  orphan  ?— 
wilt  thou  protect-  her  infant  state  ?— wilt 
thou  guard  her  from  \}-:\^  trials  of  the 
world  ? — wilt  thou  sooth  her  in  the  path 
of  sorrow? — wilt  thou  direct  her  in  the  hour 
of  joy  ? — wilt  thou  lead  her  to  the  grave 
in  which  my  remains  will  moulder,  and  say 
— ''  That  dust,  Rosalthe,  presses  on  the 
bosom  of  thy  parent ;  and  that  parent,  in 
the  agony  of  a  broken  heart,  consigned 
thee  to  Heaven  and  to  rne  V* 

Agatha  sunk  on  her  knees — '''  I  will/ 
she  solemnly  replied  ;  '^  and  may  Hea- 
ven's reward  or  pnn'shment  await  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  V 

Dusseldorf  pronounced,  ''  Amen,"  and 
sealed  with  a  kiss  the  tender  forehead  of 
his  adopted  daughter. 

B  4  The 
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The  stranger  appeared  more  composed; 
and  in  compliance  v/'th  the  wishes  of  Aga- 
tha^ exchanged  her  costly  robes  for  the 
humble,  but  more  com.fortable  habiliments 
of  her  hostess.  Once  more  was  the  child 
placed  on  the  lap  of  the  good  dame;  and 
Dusseldorf,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  from  her  own  sorrows,  entreated 
her  to  draw  nearer  the  five — '•'  It  is  a 
dreadful  night — hark,  how  the  rain  beats  \" 

''Dreadful,  indeed  !"  she  repeated,  ga- 
zing wildly  on  Dusseldorf;  "  but  it  is  calm 
and  peaceful  to  the  storm  which  rages  in 
my  breast. — Once,''  she  mournfully  sighed, 
'*  life  was  desirable  ;  but  the  soother  hope 
is  fled,  and  why  should  I  struggle  w^ith  the 
\suvdent" 

Agatha  held  forth  the  sleeping  Rosalthe: 
at  the  sight,  maternal  afTection  softened  her 
countenance—*'  Yes,  there  is  a  tie,"  she 
murmured  ;  '•'  and  for  the  child  of  the  mur- 
dered Leopold,  even  Adela  will  endeavour 
to  live.     But  should   my   father  find  us — 

ah. 
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ah,  merciful  Heaven  !  the  innocent,  the 
precious  life  of  my  babe  may  be  sacrificed 
to  his  resentment." 

Shuddering  at  the  idea,  she  burst  into 
tears :  her  streng;th  appeared  subdued 
by  emotion,  and  Agatha,  unresisting,  led 
her  to  a  bed  :  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  and  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  sorrow,  soon  sunk  into  the  armi^^  of 
sleep.  But  even  there,  when  wea'iness 
weighed  down  her  eyelids,  and  her  ex- 
hausted form  souo^ht  renovated  strength 
from  repose — there,  where  affliction  is 
forgotten,  where  the  pang  of  remem- 
brance ceases  to  torment  the  unhappy — • 
there,  even  there,  this  v^'retched  wanderer 
lost  not  her  grief:  agitated  and  convulsed, 
she  sighed  heavily,  and  in  quick  and  des- 
pairing accents  articulated — *'  Sec— see, 
how  he  bleeds  !  help,  oh  help  \  my  father,  I 
am  his  wife — heaven  has  witnessed  our  vows! 
alas^  he  dies !  how  pale!  how  cold!  ah^ 
Leopold  !  my  soul's  lord  !  my  beloved— 
B  5  my 
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my  murdered  husband  !  what  now  will  be- 
come of  the  bereaved  Adela  }" 


For  several  moments  she  remained  quiet, 
but  again  starting — "  See  that  bleeding 
daoforer — see.  it  is  reekino^  in  the  hand  of 
my  father  ! — father  ! — no — no — monster, 
hide  it  from  m.e  \" 

Her  exertions  were  here  so  violent,  that 
with  a  deep  groan  she  awoke.  Agatha 
hastened  to  the  bed-side,  but  every  object 
was  alike  unknown  :  a  burning  fever  had 
seized  on  her  brain,  and,  in  the  quick 
voice  of  delirium,  she  exclaimed — 
^'  Wouldst  thou  take  my  child  from  me  ? 
— wouidst  thou  deprive  me  of  my  only 
consolation  ? — no,  thou  shalt  not  go,  my 
babe! — thou  wert  my  comfort  in  the 
storm  ;  and  when  the  rain  fell  I  warmed 
thee  in  mv  bosom,  and  when  the  thunder 
roared  I  lulled  thee  to  repose.  Hush  ! 
hush  !  lie  still,  sweet  innocent,  and  Bar- 
nard will  not  find  thee. — Why  dost  thou 

cry 
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cry  sopiteously?  thy  voice  will  betray  us. 
Ah  God  !  see  yonder  is  my  father  :  his  po- 
niard is  covered  with  Leopold's  blood. 
He  will  murder  my  child  too.  Barbarian  ! 
cruel^  inhimiai|i  parent !  will  nought  but 
Rosalthes  life  satisfy  thee?''  Then  fixing 
her  eyes  sternly  on  the  agitated  counte- 
nance of  Dusseldorf,  '' Take  it,  but  take 
it  throuijh  the  heart  of  Adela  :"  and  then, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  lay  her  on  my  bosom,, 
and  place  us  in  the  grave  with  Leopold/' 

Dusseldorf,  approaching  the  bed,  at- 
tempted to  speak  ;  but  the  stranger,  loudly 
shrieking^  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

'  "  What  dost  thou  fear  ? — why  dost  thou 
tremble  ?"  gently  enquired  Agatha.  ''  Here 
are  no  enemies,  no  poniard;  thy  hal)e 
slumbers  in  safety,  and  in  this  cottage  on- 
ly friends  surround  thee  :  look  up  then—'' 
*'  Methought  I  heard  my  father's  voice,'* 
answered  the  stranger.  ^'  Hark,  that  noise  ! 
now — now  he  is  at  the  gate/' 

B  6  ''  What 
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''What  noise?'*  enquired  Agatha; 
''  compose  thy  spirits.  Lady,  'tis  only  the 
rain/* 

''  Only  the  rain/'  repeated  Adela,  with 
increasing  wildness  ;  ''but  dost  thou  know- 
that  the  rain  falls  on  Leopold  ! — see,  it 
washes  the  blood  from  his  wounds!  — oh 
that  I  could  warm  thee  in  my  heart,  love  ! 
oh  that  I  could  die  to  save  thee  !  But  thou 
speakest  not — thou  art  dead — and  never, 
never,  wilt  thou  awake  to  bless  me  V 

Her  voice  softened  into  tenderness,  and 
sinking  back  on  her  pillow,  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Agatha  continued  by  the 
bed'side,  silently  beholding  her  agony, 
fearing  to  move,  lest,  alarmed  by  the 
sound,  the  stranger  should  relapse  into 
frenzy  :  but  nature,  nearly  exhausted  by 
contending  passions,  balmy  sleep  once 
more  weighed  down  her  eyelids.  Agatha, 
gently  quitting  her  station,  placed  a  log 
on  the  fire  ;  and  taking  the  infant  on  her 
knee,  watched  anxiously  the  remainder  of 
the  night. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  n. 


fONG  and  heavy  was  the  sleep  of  Adela, 
The  little  Rosalthe  awoke^  and,  smiling,  re- 
paid the  cares  of  the  dame^  ere  her  mother 
threw  off  its  shackles.  Sweet  babe  !  a 
stranger  to  misfortune,  well  mightest  thou 
smile  ;  no  sorrow  for  the  past,  no  dread 
of  the  future  embittered  thy  hours:  an  un- 
conscious fellow  sufferer,  thou  sojourned 
with  thy  parent,  and  knew  not  that,  forlorn 
and  helpless,  thou  wert  thrown  upon  the 
bounty  of  strangers  ! 

At  length  a  convulsed  sigh  drew  Agatha 
to  the  bed.  Adela  had  awakened,  and  lan- 
guidly extending  her. hand,  tried  to  express 

her 
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her     obligations :    but    the    attempt    was 
vain — weakness  checked  her  utterance,  and 
the   word  "  gratitude"    died   on   her  lips. 
Sleep  had    removed   the  strong    delirium 
which    in    the   night    had    exhausted    her 
strength ;  and  her  countenance,  no  longer 
flushed  by   fever,   wore   i\\c  pale    cast   of 
death.    She  motioned  for  her  child,  and  ex- 
erting   her  feeble    efTbrts,     received     the 
blooming  cherub  from  the  arms  of  Agatha : 
v/ith  unutterable  anguish  she  pressed  it  to 
her  heart,  and  moistened  its  \\i\\e  face  with 
her  tears.  Softened  by  the  scene,  the  dame 
sunk  on  her  knees — ''  My  heart  is  cold,'' 
faintly  articulated  Adela  ;  ^'  I  feel  the   ap- 
proach of  death,  but  >do  not  tremble  ;  mis- 
fortune has  robbed  it  of  it  terrors;  religion 
has  chastened  my  mind  ;  and  was  if  not  for 
my   infant,  I  should   behold  with  joy   the 
opening  prospects  of  futurity.     But  who 
will    occupy   my  place  ?  who  will  be  to 
her  a  mother  ?  who  will    guide   her  mind 
to  virtue  ?  who  will   shield  her  innocence 
from  artiiice — her  heart  from  sorrow  ?'' 

^''  1  will," 
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•'  I  will/'  sobbed  Agatha ;  "  I  had  once 
a  daughter — Rosalthe  shall  be  as  Jacqiiilina 
— Rosalthe  shall  be  my  charge — Rosalthe 
shall  be  dear  to  me  as  to  her  mother." 

*'  The  Holy  Virgin  reward  and  bless 
thee  \"  said  Adcla,  raising  the  hand  of  the 
dame  to  her  lips — ''  But  that  is  not  all/' 
she  continued,  taking  from  her  neck  a  mi- 
niature studded  with  diamonds — ''  This/* 
in  a  low  but  energetic  tone,  ''  is  the  re- 
semblance of  Rosalthe's  father  ;  preserve  it 
for  the  orphan,  but  hide  it,  carefully  hide 
it,  from  the  world  : — let  not  the  Baron  de 
Lindenthal  behold  it,  else  his  vengeance  to 
the  parents  may  descend  to  their  offspring. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  the  birth  of  my -in- 
fant ;  I  dare  not  give  her  the  name  of  her 
father,  nor  while  De  Lindenthal  lives,  must 
she  know  the  house  from  whence  she 
springs  My  mother's  name  was  De  Stel- 
lenheim  ;  in  that  Rosalthe  must  conceal  her 
own,  and  by  so  doing,  escape  persecntion 
and  distress.  And  now,  humane  and  ex- 
cellent woman^  I  wish  to  perform  a  painful 
5  task : 
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task : — T  wish,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
child,  to  retrace  my  own  sufferings,  and 
to  occupy  ray  last  hours  in  writing  a  few 
lines,  for  the  future  perusal  of  my  daugh- 
ter/' 

Agatha  immediately  supplied  her  with 
implements  for  writing,  and  supporting 
her  with  pillows,  took  Rosalthe  from  her 
arras,  and  left  her  to  perform  her  last  duty. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  Adela  had 
concluded  and  sealed  the  packet,  addressed 
to  BosaWie  de  SieUenhdm ;  and  on  the 
back  was  written  a  strict  and  solemn  charge 
for  the  letter  to  remain  unopened,  during 
the  life  of  Gustavus  Baron  de  Lindenthal : 
this,  together  with  the  picture,  was  placed 
in  the  care  of  Agatha,  whilst  Adela,  ex- 
tending her  emaciated  hand  tov^ards  the 
dame,  pointed  to  an  elegant  bracelet  which 
encircled  her  wrist. 

''  This  bracelet,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
agitation;  ''  in  a  few  short  hours,  when  I 

air* 
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am  no  more^  may  be  removed ;  but  while 
the  stream  of  life  flows  round  ray  hearty  I 
will  preserve  this  precious  treasure  of  my 
parent's  love  : — yes,  sainted  Beatrice,  dear 
and  regretted  mother!  never,  till  death 
stiffens  the  altered  form  of  Adela,  will  she 
resign  what  by  thee  was  so  fondly  cherished; 
and  then,  my  good  dame,  place  it  with  the 
picture  ;  and  when  the  hour  arrives  for 
breaking  the  seal  of  the  packet,  give  them 
to  Rosalthe,  and  teach  her  to  value  the  last, 
the  only  bequest  of  an  unhappy   mother." 

Overcome  by  her  exertions,  she  sunk 
upon  her  pillow,  and,  for  several  moments, 
life  appeared  suspended  : — again  she  slow- 
ly revived,  and  Dusseldorf,  alarmed  at  her 
danger,  quitted  the  cottage,  and  repaired 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Florciisia.  to  make 
known  the  situation  of  his  inmate,  and  to 
claim  assistance  of  the  Lady  Abbess. 

The  superior  of  this  holy  community 
was  adored  by  the  surrounding  peasantry; 

her 
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her  liberal  hand  relieved  their  wants^  whilst 
her  sympathizing  heart  commiserated 
their  afflictions.  Often  had  her  bounty 
reached  the  humble  dwelling  in  which 
Adela  had  sought  an  asylum  ;  and  Dussel- 
dorf  feh  assured,  the  instant  she  should 
hear  the  state  to  which  the  stranger  was 
reduced,  every  aid  which  humanity  could 
give  would  be  administered.  Happy  in 
the  purity  of  his  own  heart,  it  might  have 
been  said  he  passed  his  davs  in  peace,  did 
not  the  recollection  of  Jacquilina,  his  long- 
lost,  long-regretted  Jacquilina,  often  ob- 
trude on  his  mind.  She  had  been  seduced 
from  her  home  by  a  villain  ;  the  thought 
fired  the  heart  of  the  good  old  soldier : 
softened  by  remembrance,  the  teal's  would 
chare  each  other  down  his  cheek;  and  to 
behold  her  penitent,  was  now  the  only 
consolation  to  which  he  looked  forward. 

Dusseldorf  had  nearlv   reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  w^hich  stood  the 
convent ;  he  looked  towards  it  with  religi- 
ous 
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Qus  awe,  and  as  he  viewed  its  grey  walls  in 
his  ''  mind's  eye/'  beheld  Jacqiiilina^  his 
frail,  ungrateful  daughter,  dedicating  her 
life  to  her  God,  and  passing  her  days  vir- 
tuously in  that  holy  retirement. — "  Ah;, 
would  to  Heaven  it  had  been  so  !"  he  dgh- 
ed — his  lips  quivered — again  he  quickened 
his  pace,  and  soon  reached  the  gate.  V/ith 
a  trembling  heart  he  raised  his  hand  to  the 
bell ;  it  was  opened  by  i\\e  portress.  Dus- 
seldorf  enquired  for  the  Lady  Abbess,  and 
was  shewn  into  the  parlour.  The  sisterhood 
had  just  met  for  prayers;  Dusseldorf  im- 
patiently awaited  their  conclusion,  and  at 
length  the  superior  stood  before  him.  The 
heavenly  smile  which  irradiated  her  coun- 
tenance inspired  bib  heart  with  courage. 
Without  Hesitation  he  made  known  his  little 
story,  and  entreated  her  assistance:  her 
tears  flowed  as  she  listened  to  the  tale  of 
woe  he  related  ;  and  praising  the  benevo- 
lence  of  the  cottagers,  j^roposed  returning 
with  Dusseldorf,  and  having  conveyed  from 

the 
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the  convent  every  necessary  which  the  si- 
tuation of  the  unfortunate  Adela  might  re- 
quire. 

Agatha,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  met 
them  at  the  door. 

"  How  is  the  stranger?*'  hastily  enquired 
the  Abbess. 

The  dame  shook  her  head — ''  Alas,  I  fear 
she  has  but  a  few  moments  to  live;  the 
hand  of  death  presses  heavy  on  her.'* 

The  superior  crossed  her  bosom,  and 
entering  the  cottage,  approached  the  bed. 
Adela  lay  as  if  asleep — a  deep  lethargy  be- 
numbed her  senses.  The  arm  on  which  the, 
bracelet  was  fastened  was  thro\^n  on  the 
counterpane — it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Abbess ;  grief,  horror,  and  surprise 
were  depictured  on  her  features.  She 
started  back,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven, uXt^.TG&  a  piercing  shriek,  and  sunk 
senseless  on  the  fioor.  Axil  was  consterna- 
tion 
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tlon  and  confusion — the  Abbess  was  rema- 
ved  from  the  chamber ;  and  the  niin^  who 
attended  her  from  the  convent,  remained 
watching  over,  and  endeavouring  to  recall 
her  suspended  faculties.  Agatha,  with  the 
little  Rosalthe,  continued  by  the  side  of  the 
sufTerer.  Nature  feebly  struggled,  and  for 
a  moment  the  warm  pulse  of  life  reanima- 
ted the  wasted  form  ofAdela:  her  eyes 
were  fixed  mournfully  on  Rosalthe,  from  her 
they  rested  on  the  packet,  and  from  thence 
on  the  child  again  :  but  speech  had  fledj  the 
cold  damp  of  death  bedewed  her  forehead, 
and  in  a  sudden  impulse  she  clasped  her 
hands  as  if  in  prayer.  Agatha  held  the  in- 
fant towards  hei',  and  to  sooth  her  parting 
agonies,  again  vowed  to  protect  and  guard 
Rosalthe — ''  And  the  packet  shall  be  sa- 
cred V  she  exclaimed  ;  '^  never,  while  the 
Baron  de  Lindenthal  exits^  shall  the  seal  be 
broken.'* 

A  soft  and  heavenly  composure  irradia- 
ted the  countenance  of  the  expiring  Adela  : 

it 
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it  was  a  calm  which  guilt  cannot  wear — 
a  cahn  which  religion  alone  produces — a 
calm  which  might  have  shone  on  the  fea- 
tures of  a  dying  martyr. 

^'  What  is  wealth  or  ambition  ?  what  are 
the  pursuits — the  joys  of  life  ?  answer,  ye 
sons  of  sensuality,  will  they  calm  us  in  the 
hour  of  death?  will  they  sooth  us  in  the 
day  of  sorrow  ?  will  they  lessen  the  pangs 
of  retrospection,  or  gladden  the  prospects 
of  futurity  with  happiness  and  peace  ?  ah 
no  !  short-liyed  and  unsubstantial,  they 
are  like  the  gay  sun-beams  dancing  on  the 
waterj  which  the  first  passing  cloud  ob- 
scures !** 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Agatha,  as 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  awful  object  before 
her. 

''  Give  me,  merciful  Providence,  ''  she 
piously  whispered,  '^  in  the  hour  of  disso- 
lution, the  same  resignation^  the  same  sup- 
port ; 
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port ;  direct  my  steps  in  the  path  of  life  ; 
and  though  an  erring  mortal^  shield  my 
heart  from  sin  !" 

Again  did  the  lips  of  Adela  move,  but 
the  sound  died  in  an  indistinct  murmur: 
she  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow — she 
fixed  her  dim  eyes  on  the  infant — Agatha 
extended  it  towards  her — she  pressed  her 
lips  upon  its  forehead,  but  ere  she  could 
seal  it  with  a  parting  kiss,  her  spirit  fled  ; 
and  falling  back,  a  cold  and  senseless  corse 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  young  and 
beauteous  Adela. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 


S  the  reanimating  warmth  of  life  return- 
ed^ the  Lady  Abbess  started  from  the  couch, 
and  looking  eagerly  round  the  apart- 
ment—'^  Is  it  a  dream?"  she  inquired  of 
the  nun,  ^^  or  have  I  really  beheld  the  fatal 
pledge  of  love  and  past  sorrow  ?  Ah,  holy 
Virgin  !  that  bracelet,  that  dear,  that  in- 
valuable bracelet,  given  in  joy,  cherished 
in  anguish,  lost  in  death  !  what  long  dor- 
mant passions  has  the  sight  awakened  ? — 
Horror,  rage  and  despair,  alternately  rack 
my  senses,  and  tell  me,  that  though  estrang- 
ed from  the  world,  dedicated  to  religion, 
my  heart  has  not  lost  the  frailties  of  huma- 
nity. 
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nity. — But  why  do  I  tarry  ?  let  me  fiy  to 
the  sufferer/'*  she  continued^  rising  ;  ^' let 
me  ease  my  aching  bosom  ;  let  me  ask — 
mysterious  Heaven  !   what  can  I  ask  ?** 

She  turned  pale,  and  leant  on  the  arm  of 
the  nun — ''  Why  do  my  limbs  refuse  their 
office  ? — why  does  my  heart  tremble  ? — - 
Thou  great  and  supreirse  Ruler  of  universal 
beings  !  Thou,  who  hast  supported  me  in 
the  hour  of  grief  and  distraction  !  Thou, 
whoabateth  the  tempest's  fury,  who  stilleth 
the  raging  sea,  and  cahneth  the  boisterous 
winds  !  pour  into  my  heart  the  meekness 
of  thy  spirit ;  teach  me,  in  humble  adora- 
tion, to  bow  to  thy  mandates  ;  and  teach 
me,  oh,  painful,  painful  lesson  !  to  subdue 
my  own  feelings/' 

Again  she  slowly  approached  the  door, 
but  ikgatha,  coming  from  the  adjoining 
chamber,  stopped  her  at  the  entrance. — 
''Forbear,  Lady,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  go  not 
in  ;  the  sufTerer  sleeps  in  peace." 

VOL.  I.  0  The 
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The  Abbess  sighed,  and,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, reclined  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
nun.  Her  heart  appeared  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  Heaven  ;  and  when  she  looked 
up,  despair  had  fled,  and  resignation  sat  en- 
throned on  her  countenance.  "  Father  of 
mercy,  I  thank  thee  !''  she  piously  ejacula- 
ted. '^  Adela  is  removed  from  the  sorrows 
and  persecutions  of  this  life — Adela  rests  in 
Heaven  1 — I  must  go,  I  must  see  her — 
Nay,  do  not  hesitate,  ray  good  dame  ;  I 
have  prayed  for  fortitude,  and  it  is  given 
me  ;  I  feel  my  heart  can  sustain  the  shock  ; 
I  feel  I  can  gaze  on  the  wan  form  of 
Adela,  and  praise  the  works  of  my  Re- 
deemer." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Ab- 
bess approached  the  bed  ;  she^  kissed  the 
cold  lips  of  Adela,  and  moistened  her  pale 
cheek  with  tears.  *'  Sweet  flower  V  she 
sobbed,  bending  over  her,  "  how  early  art 
thou  cut  from  life  !  a  frost,  a  killing  frost 
has  nippea  the  hearty  ere  t..e  blossom  had 

unfolded  : 
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unfolded :  so  young,  so  lovely — but  thou  art 
gone,  and  my  regrets  cannot  reach  thee  !  ' 

Her  whole  form  became  convulsed  as  she 
viewed  the  mysterious  bracelet ;  a  cold 
damp  hung  upon  her  forehead,  and  her 
heart  seemed  swollen  to  bursting.  Aga- 
tha  and  the  sister  endeavoured  to  draw 
her  from  the  chamber,  but,  regardless  of 
their  solicitations,  she  stood  immovable, 
her  eyes  resting  on  the  same  object,  and 
still  grasping  the  lifeless  hand  of  the  de- 
parted.— "  Did  she  express  no  wish,  no  de- 
sire, in  her  Inst  moments  ^"  fearfully  inter- 
rogated the  Abbess;  "  did  she  not  speak  of 
her  family — her  parents  ?  did  she  not 
name  the  father  of  her  infant  ?" 

''  No,  never,  lady,"  replied  Agatha  ; 
''  she  said  a  mystery  hung  over  the  birth  of 
her  babe  ;  that  she  dared  not  give  it  the 
name  of  its  father  ;  but  that  under  the 
name  of  her  departed  grandmother,  Rosal- 
the  must  conceal  her  own.'' 

"  Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me  the  name  of  that 

parent  ?"  enquired  the  Abbess,  with  breath- 

c  2  less 
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less  impatience.     Agatha  fetched  the  seal- 
ed packet^  and  gave  it  to  the  superior. 

''  It  is  the  same!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Rosal- 
the  de  Stellenheim — Ah^  heavenly  Father  ! 
every  doubt  is  removed ;  and  the  measure 
of  thy  iniquities,  barbarous  De  Lindenthal, 
runs  over — Mysterious  interdiction/'  she 
continued,  perusing  the  last  desire  of  Ade- 
la,  ''  wretched  Beatrice,  thy  woes  are  ac- 
cumulated on  the  head  of  thy  oflTspring  !  — 
^  While  the  Baron  De  Lindenthal  e:?iists, 
the  orphan's  fate  must  remain  involved  in 
mystery.' — But/'  recollecting  herself,  and 
turning  to  Agatha  and  the  nun,  ''  leave  me, 
my  good  friends  ;  my  heart  has  received  a 
severe  blow;  I  knew  the  parents  of  Adela; 
I  am  interested  in  the  fate  of  Rosalthe  ; 
prayer  alone  will  relieve  my  agitated  feel- 
ings ;  leave  me  to  myself,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  will  join  thee  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber/' 

Agatha  and  the  sister  found  Dusseldorf 
gazing  on  the  mfant,  who  still  slumbered  in 

.  his 
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his  arms  : — already  did  his  excellent  heart 
yearn  towards  her;  and  as  he  wept  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  mother,  he  vowed  to 
cherish  her  orphan,  and  to  fulfil,  most 
scrupulously,  the  promise  to  which  he  had 
hound  himself  the  night  previous  to  her 
dissolution.  The  nun  kissed  the  blooming 
cheek  of  the  infant,  who  awaking,  smiled 
in  her  face,  and  extended  her  tender  arms. 

"  Sweet  babe  !*'  she  exclaimed,  pressing 
it  to  her  bosom,  ''  lovely  and  innocent  as 
the  angels,  mayst  thy  heart  remain  uncor- 
rupted  !  mayst  thou  untainted  tread  the 
path  of  life  J" 

Again  the  sister  restored  her  to  the  arms 
of  Dusseldorf,  who,  with  heartfelt  pleasure, 
pressed  her  soft  hand  to  his  lips. 

''Thank Heaven  !"  he  gratefully  exclaim- 
ed, ^*^  thou  wast  not  lost  in  the  storm  ;  thou 
shalt  no   more  be  exposed  to  its  violence, 
nor  ever,  whilst  I  live,  want  a  protector ;  I 
c  3  will 
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will  be  a  father  to  thee^  my  little  darlings 
and  in  return,  thou  wilt  be  the  consolation 
of  my  declining  years.," 

"  And  yet/'  said  the  nun,  gazing  mourn- 
fully on  Dusseldorf,  ''  we  should  not  rest 
our  hearts  upon  any  thing  so  fragile  :  look 
-but  in  the  next  room,  and  there  we  read  a 
lesson  that  strikes  home  ;  there  we  see  how 
transient  are  the  joys  of  life,  how  soon 
the  sweetest  blossom  mny  be  cut  off  and 
withered. — Place  not  thy  affections  upon 
things  below,"  she  continued,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  ''  lest,  in  binding  our  hearts  too 
firmly  to  the  world,  ^ve  prepare  not  for  the 
summons  that  sooner  or  later  must  attend 
us  :  thou  mayst  perform  for  the  orphan  all 
that  compassion,  that  humanity  requires, 
but  sufi'er  not  thy  mind  to  be  too  deeply 
engaged.*' 

Agatha  in  silence  listened  to  the  advice 
of  the  nun,  but  her  warm  heart  refuted  the 
doctrine  she  would  have  inculcated. 

''  I  have 
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''■  I  have  been  disappointed,"  replied 
Diisseldorf,  wiping;  off  the  starting  tear  ; 
''  I  have  felt  the  fiuiiity  of  worldly  depen- 
dauce:  I  once  freighted  iny  hopes  in  the 
same  slender  bark^  and  they  were  wreck- 
ed/' 

Agatha  sighed  deeply,  whilst  Dusseidorf, 
pointing  to  the  little  Rosalthe,  continued — 

"  And  yet.  who  can  look  in  the  face  of 
innocence — who  can  see  the  eye  of  help- 
less infancy  raised  towards  them,  and  not 
feel  X'cit  warmth,  the  anticipation  of  future 
comfort  ?  like  ivy  mantling  the  firm  oak, 
they  receive  support  from  our  strength  ; 
but  \^h^x\  time  hollows  and  decays  the 
trunk,  the  tender  fd')res  shelter  us  in  the 
stonn." 

''  May  the  blessed  Virgin  shield  thy  heart 
from  bligiued  expectation  !"  replied  the 
nun,  crossing  !ier  bosom,  "  and  may  the  or- 
phan live,  a  comfort  to  the  guardians  of 
c  4  her 
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her  youths  and  a  firm  follower  of  the  te- 
nets of  our  holy  faith  !  may  vice^  the  des- 
troyer of  all  happiness.,  never  lurk  in  her 
breast ;  may  she  sink  quietly  in  the  vale  of 
years^  resisting  the  insidious  attacks  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  may  her  heart  be  capable  of  the 
heroic  acts  of  virtue  1" 

They  were  now  joined  by  the  Abbess; 
the  tear  still  trembled  in  her  eye,  and  her 
efforts  to  conceal  her'  sorrow  were  fruit- 
less:  she  had  lost  the  alarming  wildness 
whfch  before  marked  her  conversation,  but 
despair  hung  upon  her  brow,  and  her  sable 
veil  but  half  concealed  her  dejected  coun- 
tenance :  with  maternal  affection  she  gazed 
on  the  infant  and  as  she  kissed  its  polished 
foreheadj  her  lips  murmured  the  name  of 
"  Ac^ela/* 

In  the  hope  of  its  proving  of  future  be- 
nefit to  the  orphan,  she  undertook  to  pre- 
serve the  miniature  and  bracelet,  together 
witii  tne  written  testimony  of  her  parent's 

misfortunes ; 
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misfortunes ;  which,  when  the  hour  arrived 
for  breaking  the  seal,  might  contain  proofs 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  mystery,  and  esta- 
blish the  little  Rosalthe  in  her  family  and 
birth-right. 

Having  arranged  every  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the 
convent^  attended  by  Dusseldorf,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  of  the  sister^  the  Ab- 
bess quitted  the  cottage. 

Long  after  the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  the  shades  of  evening  had  ob- 
scured the  landscape,  the  corse  of  Adela 
was  placed  on  a  litter,  and  in  solemn  si- 
lence conveyed  across  the  plain  :  Agatha 
remained  at  the  cottage  with  her  charge, 
but  Dusseldorf  walked  mournfully  by  the 
side.  The  murmur  of  a  distant  waterfall 
rushing  from  the  rocks,  and  the  plaintive 
rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  forest,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  stole  upon  the  ear :  night 
c  5  rolled 
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rolled  its  vapours  over  the  adjacent  hills ; 
and  the  scattered  hamlet,  in  the  vale  below^ 
could  no  longer  be  discerned  ;  the  pea- 
sant had  returned  from  his  daily  labour, 
and  now  gladdened  his  thatched  roof  with 
his  enlivening  presence. 

As  they  ascended  the  hill  on  which  rose 
the  monastery,  the  mellow  notes  cTf-the  or- 
gan   undulated    in    the  breeze — :'t-vvas  the 
hour  for  vespers  ;   a  stream  of  light  issuing 
from   the   high  and  storied  windows  of  the 
chapel,  reflected   on  the  pines  and  cypress 
that  waved  beneath,  and  already  spoke  the 
assemblage  of  the  sisterhood  for  divine  ser- 
vice     Scarce  had   the  procession  reached 
(he  summit,  when  the  voices  of  the  nuns, 
in  soft  and  celestial  harmony,  chaunted  a 
requkm  for    the  repose  of  Adela  :  Dussel- 
dorf  paused — the  enthusiasm   of  religion 
elevated  his  soul  above  the  world  ;  it  seem- 
ed to  give  him  a  foretaste  of  the  immortal 
jovs  of  a   future  state  :    again    the  sound 
died  in  silence,  and  again  it  swelled  in  soft 
reverberations.  ,  The  men  who  conveyed 
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the  departed  Adela  caught  the  infection  ; 
they  rested  the  litter  on  the  ground,  and 
listened,  in  mute  adoration,  to  the  sacred 
strains  which  proceeded  from  the  chapel. 
Soon  did  the  portress  unbar  the  massy 
gate,  which,  creeking  on  its  hinges,  closed 
upon  them  :  they  silcntlv  pnssed  through 
the  outer  courts  of  the  convent,  and.,  at 
length,  deposited  the  body  in  the  chamber 
assigned.  The  room  was  hung  with  black, 
and  liglued  by  wax  tapers,  whose  faint  and 
yellow  gleam  seemed  to  increase  the  t.ha- 
dowy  horrors  of  the  apartment. 

Dussekiorf,  in  the  parlour,  awaited  the 
conclusion  of  the  service;  he  wished  to  see 
the  Abbess,  previous  to  his  (piirting  the 
convent,  to  make  knov/n  to  her  his  ado]>- 
tion  of  Rosalthe  ;.  and  to  obtain  her  ap- 
probation for  tlie  continuance  of  the  or- 
phan at  the  cottage. 

It  was  late  wh^^n    the  Lady  Abbes?;  ap^ 

peared  :  a  dignified  composure  marked  her 

c  6  countenance  ; 
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countenance;  her  eyes  were  still  humid 
with  tears,  and  the  dark  mantle  which 
shrouded  her  limbs  appeared  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  of  her  heart.  Having  at- 
tentively listened  to  the  request  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  she  replied 

*'  During:  the  infancv  of  Rosalthe  de 
Stellenheim^  she  shall  be  thy  charge  ;  but 
%vhen  her  mind  requires  cultivation,  I  must 
have  her  at  the  convent  :  it  would  be  a 
cruel  fondness  to  deprive  her  of  the  bene- 
fits of  education.,  and  such  as  the  humane 
Dusseldorf  could  never  form  :  besides,  I 
could  substantiate  a  claim  even  greater 
than  thine ;  but  my  heart  feels  thankful  for 
the  protection  thou  hast  afi"orded  her  de- 
parted mother,  and  Rosalthe,  I  trust,  will 
live  to  repay  the  obligation/' 

Dusseldorf  bowed,  and  having  promised 
the  Lady  Abbess  to  visit  St.  Florensia  in 
the  morning,  once  more  bent  his  steps  to 
the  cottage. 

The 
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The  wind  blew  cold  and  tempestuous^ 
and  as  the  dark  clouds  passed  over  the 
moon^,  hei'  silver  light  faded  from  the 
sight ;  the  melancholy  image  of  death  was 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  vete- 
ran ;  and  as  he  hastened  across  the  plain, 
ever  and  anon  the  last  mysterious  words 
of  the  Abbess  recurred  to  his  memory. — 
Soon  did  the  little  Rosaithe  chase  away  the 
recollection  ;  already  did  he  anticipate 
years  to  come,  and  in  her  future  affcclion,, 
picture  a  sweet  and  endearing  substitute 
for  the  fugitive  Jacquilina.  [le  had  for- 
gotten the  lesson  of  the  holy  sister,  and 
hurried  on  by  the  perturbation  of  his  spi- 
rits, allowed  himself  to  look  forward  to 
scenes  of  happiness,  which  the  reflection 
of  a  moment  must  have  pointed  out  as  vi- 
sionary. The  deep  gloom  of  the  forest, 
the  hollow  murmur  of  the  wind,  and  the 
distant  roaring  of  the  water,  were  alike  un- 
heeded :  Dusseldorf  passed  on,  and  ere  his 
air-built  castles  crumbled  info  space,  found 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling. 

3  The 
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The  countenance  of  the  dame  brighten- 
ed at  the  return  of  her  husband  ;   Rosalthe 
had  long  since  sunk  to  rest,  and,  dejected 
and  alonCj   Agatha  had  sat  by  her  side,  re- 
flecting on  the  strange  incident  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  night       Numerous  were  her  ques- 
tions  rcH  pec  ting    the   Abbess,    for   already 
had  her  futile  aiind  pictured  v/onders  con- 
cerning her  mysterious  knowledge  of  the 
stranger.     Dusseldorf  smiled  at  her  garru- 
lity ;   he  knew  hcs"  heart  was  good,  and  his 
own  stronger  judgment  ever  fntnicd  excu- 
ses lor  t'iie  weakness  of  his  beloved  partner. 
The  uncull2^ated  n;ind  of  Agatha  laboured 
under  the  influence  of  superstition,  which 
the  glociny  retirement   of  her  residence, 
and  her  constant  attendance  on  the  solemn 
and  enthusiastic  rites  of  her  religion,  assist- 
ed not  to  subvert ;  the  flight  of  a  bird  was 
a  portentous  omen,  and  the  dismal  voice 
of  the  screech-owl  would  (ill  her  with  ter- 
ror and  dismay. 

The  apartment  in  which  lay  the  shrouded 

form 
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form  of  Adela,  adjoined  the  cell  of  the 
Abbess ;  thither  would  she  repair,  and 
pass  whole  hours  in  bending  over  the  caf- 
fin.  The  night  previous  to  the  interment 
of  the  body,  her  stay  was  unusually  length- 
ened ;  and  whilst  she  yet  indulged  th^ 
transports  of  her  grief,  the  door  vvas  .slowly 
opened,  and  sister  Claudia,  the  nun  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  the  cottage,  stood 
before  her. 

"  Pardon,  holy  mother,"  she  exclaimerl, 
taking  (he  hand  of  the  superior,  and  bow- 
ing mournfully  upon  it^  "  one  who  is  no 
stranger  to  sorrow,  and  who  warmly  sym- 
pathizes in  your  ailiiction  ;  but  can  our 
sighs  restoi-e  breaih  to  the  lifeless  clay,  or 
recall  the  past  hours  of  enjoyment?  can 
our  tears  blunt  the  shaft  of  death,  or  retard 
the  moments  of  over-ruling  destiny  ? — ah, 
no  !  our  davs  are  num^bered,  and  shall  we 
disgrace  our  holy  function — shall  we  waste 
the  precious  moments  in  unavailing  lamen- 
tations ?  rather  let  us  raise  our  souls  above 

the 
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the  perishable  possessions  of  this  world, 
and  prepare  our  minds  for  the  blessings  of 
a  future  state."" 

The  Abbess  stood  reproved  ;  she  raised 
her  dark  eyes  to  Heaven;  gazed  tenderly  on 
the  coffin^  extended  her  hand  to  sister 
Claudia^  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led  from 
the  apartment. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  folio  vising  day, 
the  awful  ceremony  commenced ;  the 
nuns  followed  in  procession,  each  bearing 
a  wax  taper;  the  chapel  was  hung  with 
black,  and  the  full  notes  of  the  organ,  in 
unison  with  the  voices  of  the  sisterhood, 
rose  in  a  solemn  dirge.  Every  religi- 
ous rite  being  performed,  the  corse  was 
consigned  to  its  kindred  dust ;  and  a 
plain  marble  slab  mar-,ed  the  spot,  in 
-which  mouldered  the  mother  of  Rosalthe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Jl  HE  blest  hours  of  infancy  fled  rapidly 
away,  and  the  orphan  Rosaithe  attained  her 
seventh  year  beneath  the  thatched  roof  of 
DusseldorPs  cottage.  It  was  there  that  the 
rudiments  of  virtue  were  instilled  in  her 
mind,  by  those  who  had  fostered  her  help- 
less infancy ;  and  there  did  the  worthy 
Agatha  behold  the  child  of  her  adoption, 
rich  in  the  promise  of  future  loveliness 
and  perfection.  Her  regrets  for  the  loss 
of  Jacquiiina  became  less  severe  ;  she  still 
mourned  the  Magdalen,  but  pardoned  the 
offender.  Often  as  she  returned  with  her 
youthful   charge  from   the  convent  of  St 

Florensia^, 
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Florensia,  did  she  pause  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill^  and  gazing  with  pious  ardour  on  its 
consecrated  walls,  whisper  the  name  of  Jac- 
quilina,  deploring  the  inystery  which  in- 
volved her  fate.— ''Ah,  would  that  Heaven 
bad  taken  thee  to  itself!"  she  would  e.K- 
claim,  '^  then  might  I  with  pleasure  dwell 
on  thy  memory,  and  weep  over  the  mar- 
ble which  inclosed  the  remains  of  my 
child  r  '^ 

Rosalthe,  unconscious  of  tbe^ood  dame's 
sorrow,,  would  run  sportively  to  gather 
some  simple  wild-flower,  or  in  pursuit  of 
the  gaudy  buttcrffy,  ai  it  flew  from  sl^rub 
to  shrub  ;  now,  with  her  bonnet  in  her 
hand,  endeavouring  to  chase  it  from  the 
blossom^  and  t!ie  next  moment  pausing  to 
recover  breath,  with  her  fingers  comb  back 
the  luxuriant  ringlets,  wliich  flowing  from 
her  auburn  ocks,  nearly  shadowed  her  fair 
features..  Happy  Rosabhe,  well  mightest 
thou  bound  like  the  j^kivful  goat  upon  the 
mo-mtain  !  thou  ha:ist  neither  wants  nor 
wishes — neither    pain    nor    sorrow — and 

when 
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when  the  scorching  sun  exhausted  thy  lit- 
tle strength^  thou  woulclst  seek  a  resting- 
place  on  the  bosom  of  Agatha  ; — content 
and  peace  were  thy  portion,  and  though  an 
orphan^   thou   felt  not  the  loss  of  parents. 

Sometimes  the  good  Dusseldorf  would 
meet  them  at  the  garden  gate ;  sometimes 
he  would  cross  the  plain,  and  meet  them  at 
the  ruined  chapel — a  spot  sacred  to  me- 
lancholy and  reflection  ; — the  sad  owl 
found  a  shelter  in  the  mouldering  arches^ 
and  the  rooks  built  their  ne.sts  in  tha  mant- 
ling ivy.  It  was  called  the  chapel  of  St. 
Florensia,  because  it  stood  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  convent ;  and  many  a  legen- 
dary tale  of  rapine  and  murder  was  repeat- 
ed, and  believed  by  the  surrounding  pea- 
santry. Thither,  at  the  close  of  day,  would 
Agatha  repair,  and  kneeling  at  the  broken 
altar,  teach  the  little  Rc^saltheher  Paternos- 
ier.  But  from  these  visits  the  dame  would 
return  more  than  us^uilly  repressed  ;  it 
was  once  the  favourite  haunt  of  Jacqiiilina. 

There, 
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There,  enriched  with  irinorence  and  virfue> 
did  she  pour  forth  her  nrayers  to  the 
throne  of  grace; — in  every  sighing  of  the 
blast  her  voice  seemed  to  sp;  ak  ;  her  form 
was  present  (o  the  mind  of  Agatha^,  and 
stood  in  each  corner  of  the  luilding. 

Fifteen  summers  had  scarce  matured  the 
blossom,  when  a  villain  rilied  its  sv^eets ; 
and  the  deluded  Jacquilina^  quitting  the 
protection  of  her  parents,  left  them  strug- 
gling beneath  the  double  blow  of  disho- 
nour and  afjliction.  Alas  !  little  were 
they  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  their 
hopes  ;  in  her  they  believed  perfection  ; 
and  with  the  beauty,  fancied  she  inherited 
the  innocence  of  an  angel  ; — in  her  were 
their  earthly  joys,  their  earthly  wishes  cen- 
tred; and  through  her  were  they  convinced 
of  their  futility.  The  dangerous  acquain- 
tance she  had  formed  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  her  parents ;  and  in  the  ruin- 
ed chapel,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar,  did 
the  credulous  Jacquilina  hear  and  believe 

the 
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the  vows  of  her  seducer.  It  was  early  in 
the  month  of  March,  that  Dusseldorf,  sur- 
prised at  the  long  absence  of  Jacquilina, 
went  to  seek  her  at  the  chapel.  As  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  ruin,  he  beheld 
his  daughter,  his  beloved,  his  tender  child^ 
leaning  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  a  man  : 
she  cast*  not  one  look  towards  the  cottage  ; 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  her  betrayer  : 
once  she  raised  her  hand,  as  if  to  chace 
away  her  tears,  but  the  soothing  voice  of 
the  stranger  appeared  to  reconcile  the 
step,  and  unresisting,  she  entered  a  carriage 
that  waited  at  a  short  distance.  Wild,  fren- 
zied at  the  sight,  the  distracted  father  ieh 
not  the  decrepitude  of  age,  nor  the  infirmi- 
ties of  long-inflicted  wounds  :  like  an  im- 
petuous torrent  breaking  away  the  dams, 
and  carrying  all  before  it,  he  rushed  to- 
wards the  carriage — he  called  on  Jacquili- 
na— she  heard  her  father's  voice,  and  loud- 
ly shrieking,  extended  her  arms  towards 
him  ;  but  ere  he  could  reach  the  spot,  the 
chaise  drove  furiously  away — and  Jacquill- 

na^ 
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na,  his  age's  darling,  his  once  diitifiil  and 
obedient  child^  was  lost  to  his  sight — his 
home — his  protection.  A  sensation  worse 
than  fainting  subdued  his  strength,  and 
with  a  deep  and  heavy  groan^  he  sunk  on 
the  earth. 

At  length,  slowly  rising — ''  Fate,  thou 
hast  done  thy  worst,"  he  exclaimed  ;  *'  my 
child  is  lost,  her  honour  sullied  ;  and  shall 
the  villain  live  (his  eyes  glancing  fury,) 
who  has  done  the  deed  ? — shall  a  soldier 
calmly  endure  the  loss  of  honour  ? — No,  no 
" — I  will  pursue  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  habitable  world — I  feel  a  soldier's  inju- 
ry— he  shall  feel  a  soldier's  vengeance  !  I 
will — alas  !  ignorant  as  I  am,  what  will  I 
do  ? — who  can  I  pursue  ?  I  forget  that  the 
seducer  of  Jacquilina  is  a  stranger  to  her 
parents  ;  I  forget  that  until  this  very  mo- 
ment, I  knew  not,  such  a  being  existed. — 
Must  I  then  leave  her  to  her  fate  .? — Yes, 
— (after  a  long  and  painful  struggle^)  Jac- 
quilina felt  no  sorrow  in  quitting  me,  why 

should 
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should  I  mourn  for  her  ? — But  how  shall  I 
breathe  the  tale  to  her  mother  ? — How  will 
my  poor  Agatha  endure  the  loss  of  her  dar- 
ling ? — It  will  break  our  hearts,"  said  the 
good  old  man,  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  ''  and  then — and  then — Jacquilina 
may  be  happy.** 

Dusseldorf  dreaded  to  return  to  the  cot- 
tage ;  he  paused  at  the  garden  gate  to  com- 
pose his  countenance ;  but  Agatha  saw  him 
from  the  window,  and  hastened  to  open  the 
door. 

''  Where  is  Jacquilina  ?"  was  her  first  en- 
quiry. 

Dusseldorf  replied  not,  but  his  tearful 
eves,  and  colourless  cheeks,  augured  a  tale 
of  woe. 

"  Ah  God  !  what  has  happened?  where 
is  my  child  ?'*  shrieked  the  terrified  dame. 

Dusseldorf 
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Dusseldorf  walked  pensively  into  the 
cottage,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  chair, 
— ''  Agatha/'  he  said,  grasping  her  hand, 
^'  exert  thy  fortitude  ;  we  must  comfort 
each  other ;  our  affliction  is  great,  but 
there  is  a  Being  above,  ^  who  tempers  the 
storm  to  the  shorn  lamb  :*  Jacquilina  has 
deserted  us ;  we  shall  never  see  her 
more." 

Agatha,  raising  her  clasped  hands,  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  horror. 

"She  has  quitted  the  path  of  virtue,"  he 
mournfully  continued — "  she  has  fied  with 
her  vile  destroyer — she  has  murdered  her 
mother's  peace,  and  will  bend  the  grev 
hairs    of   her  father    to    the   grave  : 


curse 

''  Hold,  hold,  Dusseldorf,"  interrupted 
Agatha,  ''  she  was  our  darling — she  is  our 
child- — do  not,  do  not  curse  her." 

*'  Did  I  curse  Jacquilina?"  said  the  dis- 
tressed 
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tressed  Dusseldorf,  ''  the  holy  Virgin  for- 
give me  then  ;  I  would  not  curse  her — no, 
her  father  would  die  to  reclaim  her:  may- 
Heaven  bless,  and  change  her  heart  to  vir- 
tue !'' 

Days,  months,  years,  fled  rapidly  away, 
yet  was  the  fate  of  Jacquilina  involved  in 
mystery  :  her  parents  knew  not  but  she 
might  be  struggling  with  guilt,  v/retched- 
wess,  and  sorrow  ;  or  perhaps  the  silent 
grave  had  long  since  yielded  her  a  resting- 
place.  Rosalthe  was  now  the  comfort  of 
their  age ;  they  looked  upon  her  as  a  gift 
from  Heaven,  and  in  her  tender  sports,  re- 
newed the  infancy  of  their  daughter.  Of- 
ten would  she  sit  for  hours  on  the  knee  of 
Dusseldorf,  listening  to  the  exploits  of  his 
youth  :  the  good  old  soldier  felt  for  her  the 
fondness  of  a  father;  his  affection  origina- 
ted in  pity,  and  what  is  so  forcible  to  a 
feeling  heart  ?  he  remembered  the  expi- 
ring moments  of  her  mother,  and  the  so- 
lemn promise  he  had  given  of  protection 
to  her  orphan, 

VOL.    I.  D  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


GATHA  mnd  Rosalthe^  as  was  their 
wonted  custom^,  rose  with  the  sun;  and 
when  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  cottage 
were  adjusted^  repaired  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Florensia  :  from  thence  they  would  ram- 
ble to  the  sea-shore^  and  ascending  a  ro- 
mantic rock  that  hung  over  the  deep,  in- 
hale the  fresh  breezes  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
Sometimes  Rosalthe  would  wander  on  the 
beach  in  search  of  shells; — sometimes  she 
would  gather  the  purple  blossom  of  the 
bugloss,  which  grew  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  with  her  store,  return  delighted^ 
to  claim  the  assistance  of  Dusseldorf  in  de- 
corating the  cottage. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  peaceful  life  of  Rosalthe  ; 
Init  alas  !  her  first  sorrow  quick  approach- 
edj  in  a  separation  from  her  foster-parents, 
for  whom  her  young  heart  felt  all  the  ten- 
der partiality,  the  fond — the  dutiful  affec- 
tion of  an  obedient  child. 

One  morning,  as  they  were  enjoying  a 
social  repast,  a  messenger  from  the  Lady 
Abbess  entered  the  cottage,  soliciting  the 
early  presence  of  Agatha  at  the  convent. 
Her  heart  took  the  alarm,  and  as  she  rose 
to  depart,  she  cast  a  fearful  glance  on  Ro- 
salthe. 

'''Shall  I  go  with  you?"  enquired  the 
child. 

''  No,  no,"  said  Dusseldorf ;  ''  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  beach  to  search  for  shell-fish  ; 
you  shall  accompany  me." 

Rosalthe,  pleased  with  the  excursion,  ran 

to  seek  her  bonnet,  and  the  good  dame, 

D  2  anxious 
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anxious  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  Abbess^ 
hastily  bent  her  steps  to  the  convent. 

On  reaching  St.  Florensia^  she  was  shewn 
into  the  parlour,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
the  superior.  Agatha  rose  at  her  entrance, 
and  waited  in  silence  her  commands. 

*'  Here  is  a  glorious  morning,  my  good 
x3ame/*  said  the  Abbess ;  ''  but  how  is  our 
little  Rosalthe  ?  why  did  she  not  ac- 
company thee  ?** 

''  Thank  Heaven,  s1ie  is  well.  Lady,''  an- 
swered Agatha ;  ''  but  fearing  her  presence 
might  be  a  restraint,  Dusseldorf  took  her 
to  the  beach.*' 

''  It  is  concernino-  Rosalthe  that  I  wish  to 
speak,"  continued  the  Abbess :  ''  but  be 
seated,  my  good  dame;  thou  hast  had  a  long 
walk,  and  must  needs  want  rest.'' 

Agatha  sunk  on  a  chair,  and  fearfully 
waited  the  result  of  the  conference. 
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"  It  is  now  seven  3'ears/'  inournfully  re- 
peated the  superior,  ''  since  the  dreadful 
night,  in  which  Adela,  the  mother  of  Ro- 
salthe,  sought  shelter  in  thy  cottage/' 

*'  Yes,  well  do  I  remember  it/'  interrupt- 
ed Agatha. 

*'  To  thy  humanity  she  entrusted  the  care 
of  her  orphan/*  solemnly  continued  the 
Abbess;  "  thou  accepted  the  charge;  thou 
lightened  the  dying  pangs  of  a  parent; 
and  have  fulfilled  it  with  the  conscientious 
rectitude  of  a  Christian/' 

Agatha  bowed. 

"  It  is  not  here  that  thou  canst  meet  a 
recompence/'  said  the  superior,  in  a  voice 
of  agitation  ;  ''  thy  reward  is  in  thy  own 
heart — thy  reward  is  in  Heaven/' 

Agatha  crossed  her  hands-on  her  bosom, 
and  continued  to  gaze  attentively  at  the 
Abbess.  • 

D  3  ''  But 
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''  But  the  task  is  not  yet  completed/' 
pursued  the  superior ;  ^'  nature  has  liberal- 
ly endowed  Rosalthe^  and  her  mind  must 
not  be  less  perfect  than  her  person  :  thou 
must  renounce  her  society — nay,  do  not 
weep,  my  kind  Agatha  ;  it  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  darling.  I  wish  to  see  the  child 
of  my the  child  of  Adela,  with  an  un- 
derstanding expanded  by  knowledge,  en- 
riched by  education  :  it  is  now  that  the 
ductile  mind,  like  wax  softened  by  fire, 
is  susceptible  of  any  form  ;  and  first  prin- 
ciples are  never  entirely  effaced.  Thou 
must  let  her  reside  at  the  convent :  here 
she  will  attain  advantages,  which,  at  the 
cottage,  she  can  never  acquire :  it  is  to 
ha  eart  ,  as  fondly  attached,  as  deeply  in- 
terested as  thy  own,  thou  confidest  her — 
to  one  who  will  guard  her  helplessness  with 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  parent,  and 
teach  her  to  shun  those  errors  incident  to 
inexperienced  youth." 

''  But  shall  we  not  sometimes  see  her  V 
enquired  Agatha,  in  a  voice  of  trepidation. 

''  Yes, 
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*■'  Yes,  thou  shalt  often  see  her^,  my  good 
dame/'  rejoined  the  Abbess^  ''  at  the  con- 
ventj  and  at  the  cottage :  Rosalthe  appears 
to  possess  the  amiable  softness  of  her  de- 
parted mother :  gratitude  is  an  emotion 
peculiar  to  a  feeling  heart;  and  gratitude 
%vi]l  lead  her  to  visit  her  more  than  pa- 
rents/' 

''  It  is  to  affection,  not  to  gratitude,  I 
wish  to  attribute  her  visits/'  said  the  dame, 
struggling  with  her  emotion.  ''  I  have  bat 
fulfilled  my  duty — I  have  but  assisted  a  fel- 
low-creature in  distress ;  for  that  I  deserve 
neither  commendation  or  return  :  but  if 
my  heart  does  not  deceive  me,  Rosalthe 
will  yet  repay  my  anxiety." 

"  She  shall- — she  will  repay  it,  excellent 
woman/'  exclaimed  the  superior  ;  ''  Rosal- 
the will  ever  revere  the  preserver  of  her 
mother,  will  ever  be  the  dutiful  child  of 
Agatha  and  Dusseldorf." 

The  image  of  Jacquilina  crossed  the  re- 
D  4  collection 
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collection  of  the  dame,  and  'vvith  a  deep 

sigh  she  resumed 

"  I  have  felt  the  sorrow  of  a  thankless 
child  ; — I  have  lived  to  be  deserted  by  my 
daughter :  sure,  if  there  is  a  pang  on  earth, 
it  is  in  the  parentis  heart,  who  finds  their 
offspring  selfish  and  disobedient :  and  yet, 
if  thy  life  has  been  spared,  Jacquilina,  thou 
wouldst  not  thus  long  have  persisted  in  si- 
lence ;  ah  no  !  thou  wouldst  have  remem- 
bered the  anxious  fears  of  thy  mother,  and 
in  pity,  have  removed  the  veil  that  con- 
cealed thy  destiny :  thou  art  gone,  my 
child;  the  grave  has  received  thee;  and 
thy  unfortunate  parents  are  about  to  lose 
the  only  object  that  could  reconcile  them 
to  their  loss/' 

The  Abbess  was  affected. — ''  Say  not  so, 
Agatha,''  she  replied;  "  there  is  a  Being 
above,  wha  wjll  reconcile  us  to  his  de- 
crees :  the  consolation  of  Relio:ion  is  our 
support,  or  else,  oh  God  !  who  could  en- 
dure their  afflictions  ?     it  is    that    which 

cheers 
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cheers  our  hearts,  and  confirms  our  belter 
thoughts;  it  enables  us  to  combat  with 
misfortune^  and  robs  the  hour  of  death  o^f 
its  terrors.  Time  has  been,  when  strug- 
gling with  calamity,  I  have  murmured  at 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  have 
even  dar^d  to  arraign  his  decrees :  my 
heart  has  survived  its  fondest  ties — it5 
dearest  expectations;  I  have  been  lost  to  the 
world,  though  in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of 
life ;- — I  have  been  dead  to  my  child,  and 
now  my  child  is  dead  to  me." 

Agatha  looked  anxiously  at  the  Abbess, 
who  bursting  into  tears,  turned,  hastily 
away. 

"■  And  yet.  Heaven  knows,'*  she  re- 
sumed, "  I  bow  to  the  rod  that  chastens 
nie.  It  is  not  in  the  hour  of  joy  our  souk 
can  shew  their  energy  ;  our  hearts  and 
principles  are  crampt  in  prosperity  ;  but 
when  adversity  blackens  our  prospect,  'tis 
then  we  have  space  for  action  ;— 'tis  thtn 
B  5  we 
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we  may  exclaim — '  Father^  I  have  erred 
in  thy  sight,  yet  be  not  unmindful  of  thy 
creature ! " — The  Abbess  paused,  but  in  a  few 
moments  continued — ''  Thou  hast  suffered 
from  ingratitude,  I  from  treachery ;  the 
blow  to  each  was  severe,  because  it  was 
aimed  by  those  we  trusted :  we  have 
both,  my  good  dame,  endured  affliction  ; 
but,  thank  our  holy  Mother,  we  have  risen 
superior  to  the  trial. — But  we  waver 
from  the  point. — Wilt  thou,  Agatha,  give 
me  Rosalthe  ? — wilt  thou  entrust  her  edu- 
cation to  my  care  ?  My  heart,  I  have  al- 
ready told  thee,  is  deeply — deeply  interes- 
ted :  it  shall  be  my  study  to  call  forth  her 
virtues,  to  repress  her  errors :  I  will  pro- 
duce Rosalthe  to  the  world,  rich  in  inno- 
cence :  in  prosperity,  humility  will  not 
forsake  her ;  for  in  the  school  of  adversity 
she  will  have  learnt  how  to  feel.  I  will  be 
to  her  a  mother,  and  well  have  I  studied 
the  extent  of  those  duties  that  sacred  name 
imposes.  V/e  know  not,''  pursued  the  su- 
perior,  ''  to  what  situation  Rosalthe  may 

hereafter 
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hereafter  be  called;  for  until  the  hour  for 
opening  the  mysterious  packet  arrives^  her 
name^  her  family^  her  expectations^  are  left 
to  conjecture;  and  that  hour  is  beyond 
our  weak  computation — that  hour  awaits 
the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Lindenthal." 

The  Abbess,  silently  awaiting  a  reply^ 
Agatha  faintly  articulated — '*  I  will  shew 
myself  worthy  the  confidence  of  Rosalthe's 
mother  ;  I  will  renounce  every  selfish  wish^ 
and  yield  the  orphan  to  thy  care. — I  know 
the  want  of  education,  and  will  not,  for  my 
own  gratification,  live  an  enemy  to  the 
child  I  love :  and  yet.  Lady,  I  must  solicit 
— I  must  expect,  at  times,  to  see  Rosalthe 
at  the  cottage  ; — not  the  visitor  of  a  day, 
but  for  Vr^eeks  to  gladden  our  dwelling,  and 
cheer  our  hearts  with  pleasure.'' 

''  AH  this  I  promise,  and  will'  most  sa- 
credly perform,"  said  the  Abbess,  rising,  as 
the  bell  for  prayers  summoned  her  to  the 
chapel.- — "  But  now  other  duties  call  me;  I 
must  leave  thee,  Agatha,  and  in  three  days 
expect  to  receive  Rosalthe  at  the  convent." 
D  6  She, 
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She,  bowing,  quitted  the  parlour,  and 
the  dame,  with  a  sad  heart,  retraced  her 
steps  to  the  cottage. 

''  See  what  a  treasure,  my  dear  mother!" 
exclaimed  the  sportive  Rosalthe,  meeting 
her  at  the  garden  gate,  with  a  basket  of 
shellshanging  on  her  arm. ''  We  came  home 
through  the  forest,  and  my  good  father  has 
gathered  such  a  nosegay  ;  there  are  blue- 
bells, and  woodbines,  and  roses,  and " 

"  Peace,  little  prattler,''  said  Dusseldorf, 
reading  in  the  dejected  countenance  of 
Agatha  some  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness; 
*'  thy  dame  is  tired,  and  cannot  talk  to 
thee." 

**  Art  thou  tired  ?"  enquired  the  uncon- 
scious child,  looking  tenderly  in  her  face  ; 
*'  come,  lean  on  my  arm  ;  thou  hast  but  a 
little  way  to  go." 


Agatha's  heart  was  full :  she  rested  on 
3  the 
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the  shoulder  of  Rosalthe^  and  walked  silent- 
ly into  the  cottage. 

"  The  period  we  have  dreaded  is  arrived/* 
she  at  length  said^  sinking  on  a  chair :  "  in 
three  days  we  must  lose  our  child^  our  be- 
loved Rosalthe." 

Dusseldorf  looked  anxiously  at  Agathd, 
and  Rosalthe  dropped  her  basket  of  shells. 

*^  Lose  me  ! ''  she  repeated,  her  serene 
countenance,  like  an  April  sunshine  over- 
shadowed by  a  passing  shower;  ''  why  must 
you  lose  me  ?" 

^'  Because  the  Lady  Abbess  will  have  you 
at  the  convent/*  answered  the  dame  :  ''  but 
if  we  please,  I  know  we  can  keep  you  ;  for 
your  mother,  the  night  she  died " 

''  My  mother  !"  eagerly  repeated  Rosal- 
the; "^  are  you  not  my  mother  ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"said  Dusseldorf  ^/'  it  is 
for  your  good,  my  child,  you  remove  to 
the  convent :  the  Lady  Abbess  will  kindly 

take 
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take  charge  of  your  education  :  as  yet  you 
are  too  young  to  know  the  value  of  a  cul- 
tivated mind  ;  but  the  hour  will  come, 
Vt^hen  you  will  bless  the  hand  that  with- 
draws you  from  our  protection." 

*'  The  blessed  Virgin  forbid  Rosalthe 
should  ever  be  so  ungrateful  !"  warmly  in- 
terrupted the  dame. 

'^^  My  dear  Agatha/'  said  Dusseldorf, 
*^  your  feelings  are  wounded  at  the  ap- 
proaching separation,  and  you  speak  from 
their  impulse,  not  the  mature  deliberation 
of  your  judgment:  a  little  reflection  will 
alter  your  sentiments — but,  for  the  present, 
wx  will  wave  the  subject.  Come,  Rosal- 
the, pick  up  your  shells ;  let  me  see  you 
smile,  and  then  we  will  deck  the  cottage." 

Although  the  spirits  of  Dusseldorf  under- 
went no  apparent  change,  yet  his  heart 
failed  as  the  appointed  day  drew  nigh  : — 
already  did  he  feel  the  loss  of  his  compa- 
nion ;  no  longer  did  he  hear  her  enliven- 
ing prattle ;  no  longer  see  her  assisting 

Agatha 
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Agatha  in  her  employments^  or  sportively 
playing  in  the  garden. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  he  would  exclaim^,  as  these 
ideas  crossed  his  mind^,  *'  in  this  world 
there  is  little  more  than  sorrow  !"  and  then 
look  hastily  rounds  to  see  if  his  exclama- 
tion had  been  overheard. 

Burying  his  uneasiness  in  his  ownbreast^ 
he  taught  Agatha  to  believe  she  was  only 
fulfilling  her  duty  ;  and  that  the  departed 
Adela,  could  she  look  down  on  this  ^vorld;, 
w^ould  bless  her  renunciation  of  her  child. 
To  the  fertile  mind  cF  Rosalthe  he  pictu- 
red future  scenes  of  happiness  in  her  vi- 
sits to  the  cottage ;  and  led  her  to  look 
forward  to  content  and  peace^  in  the  calm 
society  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Florensia. 

Thus  silencing  every  care  but  his  own, 
the  third  morning,  enlivened  by  the  chcar- 
ful  rays  of  the  sun,  dawned  upon  him  ;  and 
he  arose  but  little  refreshed  by  a  night  of 
broken  and  unquiet  slumbers.  His  imagi- 
nation 
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nation  had  been  tormented  by  unpleasant 
dreams.  He  had  seen  Rosalthe  torn  from 
him  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  stranger ; 
not  as  Jacquilina,  unresisting,  but  strug- 
gling and  shrieking :  her  voice  still  vi- 
brated on  his  ear — still  did  he  see  her 
soft  eyes  raised  to  Heaven — still  did  he 
hear  her  plaintive  accents  supplicating  for 
mercy. — ''  Barbarian  !  villain  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, striving  to  rescue  her  from  the 
ravisher  :  the  effort  broke  the  shackles  of 
sleep,  and  starting  erect  in  his  bed,  he 
looked  fearfully  around,  dreading  a  confrrr- 
mation  of  his  visionary  horrors. 

Carefully  concealing  the  terrifying 
dream  of  the  night  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  superstitious  Agatha,  he  decked  his 
brow  with  a  chearfulness  foreign  to  his 
heart. 

The  day  passed  heavily  away,  and  the 
hour  for  quitting  the  cottage  arrived. 
Dusseldorf  and  Agatha  took  each  a  hand  of 

Rosalthe, 
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Rosalthe,  and  proceeded  silently  through 
the  garden :  the  child,  weeping,  hung  her 
head  on  her  bosom,  while  her  auburn  locks, 
flowing  unadorned  on  her  shoulders,  half 
concealed  her  fair  features. 

Slow  and  mournful  was  their  progress 
across  the  plain :  the  sun's  dying  splendour 
tinged  the  ethereal  canopy  of  Heaven  with 
a  brilliant  rav,  and  reflected  a  thousand  tints 
upon  the  variegated  foliage  of  the  forest. 
Here  and  there,  the  white  blossom  of  the 
cbesnut  relieved  the  deep  gloom  of  the  pine 
and  holly  ;  whilst  the  mountain-ash  and 
towering  cypress  waved  gracefully  in  the 
breeze. 

But  the  beauties  of  nature  had  no  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  dejected  cottagers ; 
disregarding  the  fragrance  of  the  flowerin« 
shrubs  which  perfumed  the  air  with  their 
sweets,  they  passed  on,  nor  paused,  till  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  they  beheld  the  lofty 
towers  of  St.  Florensia,   frowning  on  the 

vale 
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vale  below.  The  tears  streamed  down  the 
furrowed  cheeks  of  Agatha^  and  a  heUvy 
sigh  swelled  the  breast  of  Dusseldorf. 

''  I  shall  count  the  hours  until  J  see  you 
to-morroWj  my  dear  father  and  mother/' 
sobbed  Rosalthe,  looking  tenderly  in  their 
faces  ;  ''  but  perhaps  the  Lady  Abbess  will 
let  me  go  in  the  morning :  oh,  how  I  will 
run  across  the  plain^  to  our  dear,  dear  cot- 
tage r 

Dusseldorf  drew  his  hands  hastily  over 
his  eyeso. 

''  Yes,  my  beloved  child/' said  the  dame, 
stooping  to  kiss  her  rosy  cheek,  "  we  will 
meet  in  the  morning  :  while  yet  the  blades 
of  grass  are  v/eighed  down  with  the  dew, 
your  father  and  I  will  hasten  to  the  con- 
vent, to  bless  our  darling — our  tender,  af- 
fectionate Rosalthe." 

*'  And  when  shall  I  go  to  the  cottage  ?'' 
eagerly  enquired  Rosalthe.   ^'  I  am  sure  I 

shall 
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shall  not  be  half  so  happy  at  the  convent. 
See,  yonder  is  the  ruined  chapel/'  point- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  ''  will  you  walk 
there  by  yourself,  mother  ?  how  I  shall 
miss  going  to  say  my  prayers  at  the  broken 
altar!" 

They  had  now  reached  the  convent; 
Dusseldorf  rang  the  bell,  and  they  passed 
through  the  folding  gates.  The  Lady  Ab- 
bess met  them  in  the  parlour  ;  she  pressed 
Rosalthe  to  her  heart,  and  kissed  away  the 
tears  which  bedewed  her  features. 

^'  Why  do  you  weep,  my  child  ?"  ^he 
enquired ;  '-'  you  are  surrounded  by  those 
who  love  you,  and  we  shall  often  see  our 
kind  friends  from  the  cottage " 

"  And  at  the  cottage,  I  hope/'  interrup- 
ted Agatha. 

^*  Certainly,  my  good  dame  :  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  Rosalthe  shall  pass  whole 
weeks  at  your  dwelling,  and  my  word  is  sa- 
cred/* 

A  momentary 
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A  momentary  smile  dimpled  the  fea- 
tures of  Rosalthe;  while  the  Abbess,  placing 
her  on  her  knee,  continued,  "  I  have  a  lit- 
tle companion  for  you,  my  child — Go,  sister 
Margaret,"  turning  to  a  nun,  ''  and  bring 
hither  the  Lady  Angela  de  Lunenberg/* 

The  nun  quitted  the  parlour,  and  pre- 
sently returned,  accompanied  by  a  child  of 
an  engaging  aspect,  about  the  size  of  Ro- 
salthe. 

''  Come  hither,  Angela,"  said  the  Ab- 
bess ;  "  here  is  a  friend  for  you ;  love  each 
other,  my  children,  and  years  of  happiness 
may  dawn  from  an  affection  so  propitiously 
begun/* 

The  large  clock  in  the  chapel  now  struck 
eight :  Agatha  and  Dusseldorf  rose  to  de- 
part, and  again  the  tears  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  Rosalthe. 

'*  Heaven  bless  my  child  \"  sobbed  Aga- 
tha. 
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tha.  Dusseldorf  spoke  not ;  he  eagerly- 
pressed  her  to  his  breast,  and  mourn  fully 
quitted  the  parlour.  With  sad  hearts  they 
returned  to  the  cottage,  and  Rosalthe  con- 
tinued to  weep  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ab- 
bess. At  length  she  became  more  calm ; 
she  listened  attentively  to  the  soothing 
voice  of  the  superior,  and  even  smiled  -at 
the  sallies  of  the  lively  Angela. 

The  vesper-bell  summoned  them  to  the 
chapel,  and  the  Abbess,  taking  a  h^nd  of 
each  of  the  children,  repaired  to  her  even- 
ing's duty  :  but  scarce  had  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  organ  reached  the  ear  of  Ro- 
salthe, when  her  young  heart  appeared 
convulsed  with  sorrow  :  deep  sobs  agitated 
her  bosom  ;  and  calling  loudly  on  her  be- 
loved friends  at  the  cottage,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  stone  floor,  and  her  head 
rested  on  the  white  marble  which  covered 
the  dust  of  her  mother. 

The  Abbess  trembled — she  looked  fear- 
fully 
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fully  at  the  child;,  and  her  tears  fell  on  the 
crucifix  she  held  in  her  hand  :  the  name  of 
Adela  escaped  her  lips  ;  and  motioning  to  a 
nun  who  knelt  near  her,  sister  Josepha 
arose,  and  taking  Rosalthe  in  her  arms, 
conveyed  her  from  the  chapel.  But  even 
on  her  pillow  the  child  continued  to  weep, 
and  refused  all  consolation. — ''  1  must  go 
to  my  dear  mother — if  you  keep  me  here, 
my  heart  will  break,"  were  the  only  an- 
swers which  the  endearments  of  the  sister 
called  forth.  Her  strength  sinking  be- 
neath her  exertions,  balmy  sleep  weighed 
down  her  eyelids  ;  and  yielding  to  nature^s 
soft  restorative,  her  little  sorrows  were" 
soon  lost  in  a  peaceful  slumber. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


BOUT  half  a  league  from  the  convent 
of  St.  Florensia^  upon  a  rocky  height, 
whose  base  was  washed  by  the  green  bil- 
lows of  the  Baltic,  stood  the  lofty  towers  of 
Limenberg  Castle.  The  deep  moat  and 
wide  battlements  declared  it  to  have  been 
a  fortification  of  vast  extent;  but  no  lon- 
ger did  the  watch-word  pass  from  centinel 
to  centinel ;  civil  discord  had  ceased  ;  and 
though  the  towers  bore  strong  marks  of 
former  resistance,  when  sternly  com- 
bating with  the  foe,  from  its  embrasures  it 
had  hurled  destruction  on  the  marauders, 

now 
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now  through  the  blessings  of  peace  it  flou- 
rished unmolested. 


The  surrounding  prospect  was  calculated 
to    inspire   the  most    sublime  ideas ;    the 
range   of  rocks,   on  w-hich  the  castle  was 
erected,  bulged  out  in  bold  and  irregular 
forms  ;    here  and  there,  t'/e  steep  acclivity 
was  blackened  wnth  groves  of  spiry  pine, 
whilst  the  silver-rined  birch,  the  ever-ver- 
dant laurel,  and  rugged  elm,  grew  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.     To  the  east  point  of 
the  castle,  an  extensive  lawn,  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  oak,  chesnut,  and  accacia, 
spread  its  soft  carpet ;  while,  as  far  as  the 
eye   could  reach,  mountain  rising  above 
mountain   lost  their  tops  in  the  clouds. — 
The    playful    chamois,    browsing    on   the 
rough  surface,  skipped  from  rock  to  rock, 
whilst  the  careful  shepherd,  collecting  his 
flocks  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  slowly  wound 
his  steps  round  .the  steep  acclivity.     Paral- 
lel with  the  sea,  a  thick  and  extensive  forest 
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tlosed  the  prospect ;  and  on  its  border 
rose  the  curling  smoke  of  the  far-spreading 
hamlet. 

~  Such  was  the  hereditary  dwelling  of  the 
Baron  de  Lunenberg,  whose  heart  and- 
gate  were  ever  open  to  the  persecuted  and 
distressed.  Generosity  formed  the  outline 
of  his  character;  and  those  who  sought  re- 
fuge within  his  walls,  departed  not  till 
cheered  by  his  bounty.  But,  alas  !  joy  no 
longer  echoed  from  the  gilded  roof; — 
no  longer  did  the  loud  laugh  or  animating 
song  gladden  the  banquet ; — despair  sat 
heavy  on  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  for 
the  Baroness,  the  best  of  wives,  the  tender- 
est  of  mothers,  the  faithfullest  of  friends, 
slumbered  in  the  vault  of  her  ancestors. 
Still  was  the  extensive  chambers  of  the 
castle  hung  in  sable  ;  still  did  the  pompous 
escutcheon^  bearing  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Lunenberg,  proclaim  the  decease 
of  its  mistress.  Three  months  had  but 
slowly  passed,  since,  rich  in  health,  youth 
TOL.   I.  £  4flRt 
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an4  beauty,  she  was  summoned   to   the 
tomb. 


The  Baron  continued  inconsolable;  seclu- 
dinjr  himself  from  the  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety,  he  encouraged  all  the  luxury  of  grief. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  eye  was 
closed,  he  would  pace,  with  folded  arms, 
his  solitary  apartment,  and  cherish  the  de- 
luding remembrance  of  former  joys.  Some- 
times he  would  moisten  with  tears  the  pil- 
low so  lately  pressed  by  the  head  of  his 
lost  Angela  ;  sometimes,  forgetful  of  his 
affliction,  extend  his  arms,  and  clasp  the  va- 
cant air.  The  vivid  bloom  of  health  fled 
from  his  countenance,  atid  a  slow  consu- 
ming  fever  prayed  on  his  constitution.  At 
length  the  tears  of  his  children,  who  hung 
weeping  o'er  his  couch,  roused  him  to  ex- 
ertion. 


He  tenderly  gazed  on  the  animated  fea- 
tures of  the   young  Count  Adelbert,  and 
folded  to  his  aching  bosom  the  little  Ange- 
la. 
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la,  the  sweet  miniature  of  her  sainted  mo- 
ther. "  For  thy  sakes^  my  beloved  chil- 
dren/' he  exclaimed:,  ''  I  will  struggle  with 
affliction.  My  angel  Angela^  in  the  soft 
pleadings  of  those  pledges  of  her  love^ 
speaks  to  my  tortured  hearty,  and  bids  me 
jive  for  their  welfare.  Hear  me,  blessed 
spirit  !"  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  ''  when 
I  swear  tQ  live  solely  for  their  benefit,  and 
never  to  form  a  tie  that  shall  call  my  me- 
mory from  the  cold  urn  which  contains  thy 
precious  dust  V 

At  this  solemn  appeal,  Adelbert  turned 
to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  Angela  wept 
at  the  mention  of  her  mother;  but  the 
impression  was  soon  chased  away.  She 
V7as  of  an  age,  when  sorrow,  like  the  light 
bark,  skimming  across  the  liquid  bosom  of 
the  lake,  leaves  a  momentary  trace,  but  is 
soon  seen  no  more.  vShe  w^as  in  her  eighth 
year,  warm,  tender,  affectionate,  possessing 
an  uncommon  degree  of  vivacity  and  sense^ 
untinctured  by  the  keen  edge  of  satire,  or 
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the  dangerous  propensity  of  wit.  Her 
form  was  of  the  most  delicate  order ;  her 
complexion  dark^  but  activity  and  exercise 
had  enlivened  it  with  the  bloom  of  health, 
which  rendered  it  almost  transparent.  Her 
features  were  small,  animated,  and  regular ; 
her  hair,  like  the  glossy  plumage  of  the  ra- 
ven, flowed  in  natural  curls,  shading  her 
high  forehead  ;  and  her  black  eyes  express- 
ed every  movement  of  her  soul. 

The  young  Adelbert  was  five  years  her 
senior,  tall,  and  finely  proportioned;  his 
expressive  countenance  denoted  benignity 
and  condescension;  yet  still  there  was  a  dig- 
nity in  his  deportment  which  commanded 
respect.  His  spirit  was  noble,  but  impetu- 
ous ;  tenacious  of  injury,  he  could  ill 
brook  restraint,  and  yet  tender  and  flexible. 
In  the  death  of  the  Baroness  he  had  sustain- 
ed an  irremediable  loss ;  to  her  arguments 
and  admonitions  he  had  ever  implicitly 
yielded  ;  he  believed  her  the  most  perfect 
of  beings,  and  felt  for  her  a  love  bordering 

on 
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on  adoration.  Whilst  life  remained,  even 
when  hope  was  no  more,  smothering  every 
appearance  of  grief,  he  watched  byher  side; 
neither  prayers  nor  commands  could  draw 
him  from  the  apartment;  and  when  the 
Baron  could  no  longer  conceal  his  anguish, 
he  gently  reproved  his  want  of  fortitude, 
and  soothed  her  last  moments  with  endear- 
ing affection.  But  when  relentless  death 
had  seized  its  victim,  when  the  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  serenity  of  his  beloved  mother 
no  longer  existed,  then  did  he  yield  to  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  ;  his  feelings  had  been 
too  long,  and  too  highly  wrought;  he  could 
only  strike  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and 
with  a  piercing  groan  sank  senseless  by  her 
side. 

Roused  by  the  distraction  of  his  father, 
he  once  more  successfully  exerted  himself, 
and  when  in  his  presence,  no  trace  of  sor- 
row could  be  seen  ;  yet  in  his  heart  did  he 
fondly  cherish  her  memory,  and  with  pen- 
sive sadness  retrace  those  paths  once  the 

E  3  favourite    r 
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favourite  haunt  of  the  Baroness.  A  grotto^ 
at  the  extremity  of  a  chesnut  avenue  in  the 
park,  was  often  the  retreat  of  his  mother 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  meridian  sun  ; 
its  prospect  was  extensive — on  one  side 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  whose  salubrious 
breezes  rendered  it  cool  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  other  commanding  the 
rich  fertility  of  the  circumjacent  country, 
where  pastures,  mountains,  and  forests 
were  interspersed. 

Thither,  at  the  close  of  day,  would  Adel- 
bert  repair,  and  rest  his  limbs  on  the  same 
bench  which  had  often  supported  his  mo- 
ther. Her  form  seemed  to  glide  through 
the  deep  foliage  of  the  trees;  her  voice  to 
speak  in  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waves 
which  laved  the  foundation  of  the  rock; 
in  a  word,  his  heart  was  susceptible  of  every 
soft  emotion — he  was  the  most  affectionate 
of  brothers,  and  the  most  attached  of  sons. 

The  Baron,  with  delight  and  exultation, 

beheld 
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beheld  the  union  which  subsisted  between 
his  children :  in  Adelbert,  the  heir  to  his  ho- 
nours^ he  saw  the  sincere  friend  and  future 
guardian  of  his  little  Angela.  "  When 
death  shall  have  closed  upon  me  the  sor- 
rows of  this  life/'  he  would  exclaim,  "and, 
in  the  silent  tomb,  I  shall  moulder  by  tlie 
side  of  their  angel  mother,  then  will  his 
more  matured  judgment  guide  the  steps  of 
his  sister,  and  his  heart  cherish  in  her  the 
brightest  ornament  o£  his  house  !  Blessed 
prospect !  surely,  if  the  unincumbered  spi- 
rit is  sensible  of  the  occurrences  of  this 
world,  it  must  feel  an  increase  of  felicity 
from  such  a  union.'' 

But  the  hour  of  separation  drew  near; 
the  limited  advantages  of  Lunenberg  Cas- 
tle were  insufficient  to  complete  the  stu- 
dies of  the  youthful  Adelbert.  It  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  more  conversant  with 
men  and  manners,  and  the  many  accom- 
plishments requisite  to  finish  the  educa- 
tion of  a  nobleman.  For  this  purpose  the 
E  4  Baron 
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Baron  intended  removing  to  Vienna^  and^ 
during  tiieir  absence^  to  place  the  Lady 
Angela  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Florensia.  He 
knew  the  Lady  Abbess  to  be  an  elegant, 
well  informed  woman,  and  one  to  whom  he 
might  confide  this  precious  trust.  The  de- 
parted Baroness  had  frequently  visited  her 
at  the  convent,  and  had  ever  expressed* 
pleasure  and  admiration  in  her  society. 

The  evening  previous  to  their  journey, 
the  Baron  and  Adalbert  accompanied  An- 
gela to  the  convent.  The  parting  was 
painful  on  all  sides  : — struggling  with  emo- 
tion, the  Baron  clasped  his  darling  girl 
in  his  arms,  and  resigning  her  to  the  care 
of  the  superior,  re-entered  his  carriage. 
In  the  morning,  long  ere  the  mists  had 
rolled  from  the  hills,  the  equipage  was  at 
the  castle  gate  ;  and  quitting  with  a  sigh 
the  seat  of  their  ancestors,  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Baron  and  the  young  Count 
passed  the  confines  of  Lower  Saxony. 


Long 
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Long  and  dreary  was  the  journey  ;  the 
wild  siibiimeties  of  nature  called  them  not 
from  themselves;  the  bursting  cataract, 
the  frowning  mountain^  the  dark  and  over- 
hanging forestj  the  deep  and  frightful  pre- 
cipice;, were  alike  disregarded  ;  and  if  at 
times  they  noticed  the  prospect^,  'twas 
when  the  opening  country  disclosed  the 
riches  of  fertility,  when  fields  of  yellow 
corn  waved  in  the  ripening  sunbeams, 
and  the  vine's  purple  clusters  hung  on  the 
supporting  wails  of  the  clay-built  cottage. 

''  Happy  and  innocent  people  !"  would 
the  Baron  exclaim,  as  the  smiling  peasants 
approached  the  road  to  view  the  passing 
strangers,  "  hid  from  the  turmoils  of 
public  life,  their  days  glide  away  in  peace 
on  their  native  plains;  they  are  insensible 
to  the  storms  of  ambition — the  pangs  of 
envy ;  they  are  free  from  sin,  because  with- 
out temptation  ;  their  days  are  passed  in 
labour,  their  nights  in  repose — blessed 
simplicity !  Alas,  how  little,,  how  very 
E.5  little. 
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little^,  are  the  luxuries  of  the  great  to  be  co- 
vetted  ! " 

^'  And  yet;,  my  father/'  enquired  Adel- 
bertj  '^  would  those  who  have  experienced 
the  enjoyments  of  riches  be  content  to 
change  situations?'' 

''  Certainly    not/'  replied   the   Baron ; 
*'  the  infant  which  is  fostered  with  the  ten- 
derest  care^  could  not  endure  the  hardships 
and   difficulties   of    one  scarce   sheltered 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.     By 
the  same  rule,  the  healthy  peasant,  after  the 
toils  of  the  day>  will  return  cheerful  to  his 
cottage,  and  smile  upon  his  family;  his  wishes 
extend  not  beyond  its  walls;  fatigue  sof- 
tens his  bed  of  straw  ;  and  after  a  night  of 
uninterrupted  repose,  he  returns  at  break 
of  day,  with  a  light  and  happy  heart,  to  his 
labours.      But  the  being  fostered  in  indo- 
lence, whose  every  wish  has  been  gratified 
almost    before  expressed,  see  him  bereft 
of  fortune,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  de- 
pending on  exertion,  would  he  not  rather 
sink  beneath  the  blow,  than  thus  cheerfully 

contend' 
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contend  with  poverty  ?  and  yet,  my  son, 
we  are  all  born  with  the  same  propensities 
and  passions ;  it  is  education  alone  which 
gives  to  the  same  beings  such  various  casts 
of  character." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  day, 
they  beheld  the  lofty  towers  of  Vienna, 
and  the  silver  waves  of  the  Danube^  glit- 
tering with  the  dying  rays  of  the  sun, 
rolling  majestically  on  its  borders.  The 
Baron  sighed,  and  as  he  gazed  from  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  a  tear  trembled  in 
his  eye.  To  the  sons  of  sensibility  his 
feelings  may  be  known  ;  "twas  in  that  city 
he  had  first  beheld  his  Angela ;  'twas  there 
propitious  destiny  had  made  them  one  ! 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  that  she  was  no 
more — he  remembered  only  the  scenes  of 
past  happiness,  and  turned  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  prospect;  but  his  eyes, 
resting  on  his  mourning  habit,  checked 
the  impulse.  Once  more  did  his  thoughts 
return  to  the  shades  of  Saxony,  and  again 
E  6  '    did 
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did  they  rest  on  the  dear^  lost  partner  of 
his  soul. 


We  shall  not  attempt  following  the 
Count  through  the  mazes  of  abstruse  study, 
but  before  we  return  to  the  Convent  of 
St.  Florensia,  shall  only  say,  that,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  an  ornament  to 
society,  and  an  honour  to  his  precepto^s-^ 


CHAP, 
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JiT  was  the  comtaDt  study  of  the  Lady  Ahi- 
besSj  to  improve  and  expand  the  under- 
standings of  Angela  and  Rosalthe ;  their 
jTninds^  alike  fraught  with  every  genuine 
virtue,  were  rich  fields  for  cultivation  ; 
their  habits  were  strengthened  with  thie 
purest  priuciplesj  and  their  hearts  enrich- 
ed with  every  valuable  knowledge  :  and 
yetj  though  educated  in  the  same  convent, 
under  the  same  instructress,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  each  other,  still  their  minds  dif- 
fered as  much  as  their  persons.  Angela 
we  have  already  described  as  a  lovely  ani- 
mated brunette;  whilst  Rosalthe,  pro- 
mising 
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mising  to  be  ratlier  above  the  iniddle 
height^  possessed  a  figure  of  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry;  her  complexion  was  of  most 
dazzling  fairness ;  her  eyes  a  dark  bliie^ 
shaded  by  long  black  lashes^  of  the  melting 
softness  of  the  dove;  her  high  and  polish- 
ed forehead  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
auburn  ringlets ;  her  countenance  incli- 
ning to  oval ;  an  interesting  pensiveness 
hung  upon  her  perfect  but  impressive  fea- 
nires;  it  was  marked  by  nature,  but 
strengthened  by  education*  Estranged 
from  every  gaiety  of  life,  and  educated  in 
the  severity  of  monastic  retirement,  her 
society  alone  consisting  of  the  venerable 
sisterhood  of  St.  Florensia,  she  acquired 
^serene  and  thoughtful  air,  very  foreign  to 
her  age.  Whilst  Angela,  in  sportive  fro- 
lic, was  running  playfully  in  the  garden, 
she  would  pace  a  terrace  at  its  extremity, 
reflecting  on  the  lessons  of  her  beloved 
Abbess,  or  listening,  with  pious  rapture,  to 
the  melancholy  notes  of  the  sacred  organ. 
And  yet,   though  the  nuns  pictured,    in 

glowing 
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glowing  colours^  the  calm  serenity  of  a  re- 
ligious life^  and  dwelt  on  the  joys  of  those 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their 
Creator,  Rosalthe's  mind  remained  un- 
tainted by  prejudice;  frequently  would  it^ 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cloistei%  rest 
on  the  beloved  cottage  of  Dusseldorf ;  or 
picture,  with  imaginary  pleasure,  the  gay-» 
dressed  scenes  of  an  unknow^n  world. 

Sister  Josepha,  who  on  the  night  of  Rosal- 
the's  first  entrance  into  the  convent  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  divert  her  grief,  saw, 
with  pain,  the  slight  impression  which  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  nuns  effected  :  she  loved 
her  with  a  tenderness  almost  maternal, 
would  hang  over  her  for  hours,  and  listen, 
with  tearful  eyes,  to  the  little  incidents 
which,  in  infancy,  had  passed  at  the  cot- 
tage :  often  would  she  sigh  as  she  gazed 
upon  her  iriteresting  countenance :  she 
would  have  wished  to  have  led  her  like  a 
lamb  to  the  altar,  and  enclosed  her  beauty 
Nvith  the  veil  of  eternal  seclusion. 

3  ''  What 
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''What  pity/'  she  would  exclaim,  ''  that 
such  innocence  should  be  exposed  to  temp- 
tation ;  that  the  gay  and  licentious  should 
be  suffered  to  pollute  it  by  their  gaze  ! 
Some  fallaciously  deck  the  world  in  flow- 
ers/' she  would  continue,  ''  but,  alas ! 
where  one  gathers  the  roses,  thousands  are 
goaded  by  the  thorns/' 

The  hours  of  relaxation  were  passed  by 
Angela  and  Rosalthe,  in  storing  their 
minds  with  the  elegancies  of  female  ac- 
complishments. The  Abbess  would-often 
point  out  the  dangers  of  grandeur,  and 
early  endeavoured  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
fortitude  in  their  bosoms,  that  springing 
up,  in  case  of  adverse  fortune,  they  might 
have  a  shield  to  guard  them  from  its  male- 
volence. She  taught  them  to  believe  that 
no  situation  was  independant;  that  the 
rich  were  obliged  to  the  labours  of  the 
poor;  that  humility  and  condescension 
were  the  true  marks  of  greatness;  and  that 
they  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  indis- 
pensable 
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pensable  duty  of  sacrificing  their  own  plea- 
sure, for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. These  precepts  were  not  instilled 
by  severe  injunctions;  the  Abbess,  know- 
ing the  prevalence  of  example,  strove  to 
be  the  model  of  those  virtues  she  inculca- 
ted. Happy  Rosalthe  !  happy  Angela ! 
how  few  in  this  wide  world  are  taught  to 
know  themselves  !  how  few  in  infancy 
possess  the  blessed  advantage  of  such  a 
guide  as  the  Abbess  of  St.  Florensia  ! 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Angela's  attaining 
her  eighteenth  year,  that  a  carriage  from 
Lunenberg  Castle  stopped  at  the  convent; 
it  was  sent  for  the  Ladv  Ancrela,  and  a  mes- 
sage  informing  her,  that  the  Baron  and 
Count  Adelbert  were  hourly  expected. 
Her  heart  beat  high  with  joy  ;  she  had 
seen  her  father  but  four  times  since  his 
first  quitting  Saxony,  and  these  interviews 
had  passed  at  St.  Florensia.  Perhaps  in 
one  short  hour  to  be  restored  to  him — to 
embrace  her  beloved  brother — to  see  be- 
yond 
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yond   the   dark  walls  of  the  convent,  was 
happiness  as  perfect  as  unlooked  for. 

''  My  dear,  dear  mother/'  she  exclaim- 
ed, throwing  her  arms  affectionately  round 
the  neck  of  the  Abbess,  ''  if  I  could  take 
you  and  the.  holy  sisterhood  to  the  castle, 
I  should  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world/' 

''  Thank  you,  my  child/' said  the  Abbess, 
smiling,  ''but  you  forget  that  the  carriage 
of  the  Baron  is  waiting/' 

Angela,  kneeling,  received  the  blessing 
of  the  superior,  and  quitting  the  parlour, 
proceeded  hastily  to  the  gate  :  but  as  she 
was  entering  the  carriage,  whilst  her  foot 
rested  on  the  step,  she  suddenly  drew  back, 
and  flying  across  the  court-yard  of  the  con- 
vent, was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment : 
breathless  she  reached  the  terrace  on  which 
Rosalthe  was  walking,  her  jetty  locks 
hanging  in  disorder  about  her  face,  which 
glowed  with  the  bloom  of  animation  and 
health. 

''  I  aim 
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"  I  am  going/'  was  all  she  could  articu- 
late. 

"  Where  ?"  anxiously  asked  Rosalthe. 

*'  I  am  sent  for/'  resumed  Angela^  pant- 
ii\g  to  recover  breath. 

''  Sent  for!  "repeated  Rosalthe,  in  a  voice 
of  trepidation. 

"  Yes,  to  see  my  father,  and  brother, 
and — to  the  castle." 

'^  Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?" 
Tnournfully  sighed  Rosalthe,  tears  trem- 
bling in  her  eyes. 

Never,  till  this  moment,  was  the  pain 
of  separation  felt  by  the  lively  Angela  ;  in 
an  instant  the  bright  glow  of  expectation 
sunk  into  sadness  ;  her  excellent  heart  had 
caught  the  infection  from  her  friend;  her 
father,  her  brother,  the  castle,  the  convent 
walls,  all,  all  were  forgotten — her  thoughts 
rested  only  on  the  sorrow  her  absence 
would  occasion  Rosalthe,  and  throwing 
herself  into  her  arms,  she  wept  on  her  bo- 
som. 

They 
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They  were  soon  summoned  front  the 
garden,  Angela  to  repair  to  the  castle^ 
and  Rosalthe  to  attend  Dusseldorf  and  Aga- 
tha, who  impatiently  awaited  her  in  the 
parlour.  The  Abbess  gently  reproved 
their  want  of  fortitude;  but  her  own 
feelings,  at  the  same  instant,  whispered^ 
that  the  weakness  of  human  nature  could 
never  be  entirely  subdued. 

''  I  shall  see  you  very  soon,  my  dear  Ro- 
salthe/' said- Angela,  snatching  a  parting 
kiss :  again  she  flew  to  the  carriage,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  dark  vralls  of  St.  Flo- 
rensia. 

Rosalthe  received  her  supposed  parents 
with  the  tenderest  affection  ;  she  struggled 
to  conceal  the  uneasiness  which  the  re- 
moval of  Angela  had  occasioned  ;  but  Dus- 
seldorf fancied  she  looked  pale,  and  the 
eyes  of  Agath?*  rested  anxiously  on  her 
fsce. 

''  You 
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"  You  must  come  very  soon  and  see  us 
at  the  cottage/'  said  the  darne;  ''  I  have  de- 
corated your  chamber  with  the  drawings 
you  gave  me,  the  last  time  I  was  at  the 
convent;  and  the  woodbine  and  jessamine 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  creeping  almost 
over  the  window  ;  there  wants  only  your 
presence  to  make  it  complete/' 

Rosaithe  raised  the  hand  of  Asfatha  to  her 
lips,  and  looked  doubtfully  at  the  Abbess  ; 
the  eyes  of  the  cottagers  pursued  the  same 
direction,  and  seemed  to  plead  her  indul- 


"  Rosaithe  shall  visit  you  very  soon,  my 
kind  friends/*  said  the  Abbess;  ^'  even  be- 
fore the  transient  beauties  of  the  wood- 
bine shall  fade.  I  think  it  very  probable, 
that,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Lady  An- 
gela, the  Baron  may  solicit  the  society  of 
Rosaithe  at  Lunenberg  Castle :  in  that 
case,  she  shall  visit  the  cottage,  previous 
to  her  return  to  the  convent/' 

Rosaithe 
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Rosalthe  looked  surprked^  Dusseldorf  an3 


Agatha  delighted. 


"  The  holy  Virgin  bless  and  preserve  my 
child  !''  said  the  dame,  as  they  arose  to  de- 
part. 

No  sooner  had  they  quitted  the  parlout* 
than  the  Abbess,  taking  the  hand  of  Rosal- 
the, said — "  The  bell,  my  daughter,  will 
soon  summon  lis  to  our  devotions;  but 
leave  not  the  chapel  with  the  nuns : 
when  prayers  are  concluded,  remain  there 
until  I  join  thee.  Thou  art  now  beyond 
childhood,  though  thy  mind,  I  am  grateful 
to  say,  retains  all  its  purity  :  it  is  necessary 
thou  shouldst  know,  what,  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  been  carefully  concealed  :  I  will 
unfold  the  secret,  although,  for  reasons  I 
will  assign,  it  must  remain  one.  But  why 
dost  thou  tremble  ?  go,  my  beloved  child," 
continued  the  Abbess,  tenderly,  ''  com- 
pose thy  spirits,  and  know,  that  innocence, 

such 
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such  as  thine^  is  the  peculiar  care  of  Hea- 
ven/' 

*'  A  secret  carefully  concealed  for  a  se- 
ries of  years/'  repeated  Rosalthe,  as  she 
gained  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  ;  ''  and 
that  secret  it  is  necessary  forme  to  know — 
prophetic  Heaven  !  from  whence  springs 
this  unlooked  for  mystery  ? — what  means 
this  agitation  ? — why  does  my  heart  falter  ? 
— why  do  my  limbs  refuse  their  office  ? — 
assist  me,  holy  mother/'  sinking  on  her 
knees,  "  inspire  me  with  fortitude  to  hear 
this  tale  of  terror'/* 

The  bell  now  reached  the  ear  of  Rosal- 
the  ;  she  started  up,  and  proceeding  to  the 
chapel,  met  sister  Josepha  in  the  passage. 

The  nun  gazed  mournfully  on  her 
— ''Fie,  Rosalthe!"  she  exclaimed,  ''to 
mourn  without  a  cause;  where  now  is  thy 
fortitude  ? — where  now  the  lessons  of  our 
revered  Abbess  ?  Alas,  my  child  !  if  the  ca- 
sual absence  of  a  friend  occasions  all  this 

grief 
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grief,  where,  in  the  hour  of  real  affliction, 
canst  thou  look  for  consolation  ?  I  have  lost 
what  can  never  be  recovered,  yet  do  I  not 
weep  : — my  views  are  closed,  but  not  my 
hopes:  when  the  penitent  sues  for  mercV, 
her  prayers  are  not  disregarded.  At  an 
early  age,  I  lost  all  the  charms  of  life ;  I 
stood  a  solitary  being  in  the  wide  space  ; 
yet  was  a  habitation  supplied  to  shield  my 
woe-worn  head,  and  a  friend,  in  father  An- 
selmo,  to  hear  and  mitigate  my  sorrows : 
compare  this  with  thy  own  destiny,  Rosal- 
the — thou  who  possesseth  tender  friends — 
thou  who  art  rich  in  innocence,  in  the  silent 
approbation  of  thy  own  heart : — compare 
this,  and  learn  to  be  happy/' 

Rosalthe  sighed  at  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealment, but  the  Abbess  had  told  her  the 
secret  must  remain  one :  she  was  therefore 
compelled,  by  silence,  to  suffer  the  nun  to 
attribute  her  emotion  to  the  absence  of 
Angela.  She  wiped  away  her  tears^  and  as 
the  bell  had  ceased,  hastened,  with  sister 
Josepha^  to  the  chapel.  When 
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When  the  service  was  concluded,  and 
the  nuns  had  retired,  Rosalthe  looked  anxi- 
ously around  ;  her  arm  rested  on  the  iron 
railing  which  inclosed  the  shrine  of  St 
Florensia,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the  white 
marble,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Adela. 
The  tapers,  which  were  left  burning,  threw 
a  faint  and  yellow  gleam  ;  the  corners  of 
the  chapel  were  involved  in  darkness  ; 
and  the  retreating  steps  of  the  holy  sisters 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Lady  Abbess  en- 
tered from  the  sacristy — "  lam  come,  my 
child,'*  she  said,  in  faltering  accents,  ''  to 
perform  a  painful  task,  to  remove  a  ban- 
dage from  thy  eyes,  to  tell  thee  that  Diis- 
seldorf  and  Agatha  are  thy  parents  only  by 
adoption/* 

A  deathlike  faintness  chilled  the  heart 
of  Rosalthe;  her  countenance  became 
pale  as  the  marble  which   decorated  the 

VOL.  I.  F  shrine. 
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shrine,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  wild  ex- 
pectancy on  the  features  of  the  Abbess. 

''Thou  alarmest  me,  Rosalthe/'  said  the 
superior,  taking  her  cold  hand  ;  ''  exert 
thyself;  I  had  hoped  that  my  words  in  the 
parlour  had  given  thee  reason  to  expect  a 
tale  of  wonder." 

"  And  of  horror/'  faintly  murmured 
Rosalthe. 

*'  Why  then  art  thou  thus  agitated  ?'' 
continued  the  superior;  "  why  do  thy  eyes 
wander  thus  wildly  around  the  chapel  ?. — 
why  do  they  rest  on  that  white  slab  of 
marble  ?"  - 

*'Iknow  not/'  mournfully  sighed  Ro- 
salthe; *'but  my  parents,  oh!  tell  me 
where  they  are  ? — tell  me  when  I  may  be- 
hold them  ? — Do  they  not  pant  to  see  their 
child? — do  they  not  sigh  to  press  her  to 
their  bosoms  ?" 

The  Abbess  wept,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

''  You 
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^'  You  do  not  speak/'  exclaimed  Rosal- 
the;  '^  perhaps  I  shall  never  know  the  ten- 
derness of  my  parents;  perhaps^  Almighty 
Power  !  perhaps  I  am  an  orphan  !" 

The  AbbesSj  shuddering,  drew  her  veil 
over  her  face. 

**■  Direct  me,  holv  motlier/'  ;she  continu- 
ed, in  a  voice  of  inlreaty,  *^  to  the  grave 
that  contains  their  precious  dust ;  I  could 
wish  to  moisten  the  liallowed  spot  w^ith 
my  tears  ;  I  could  wish  to  kneel  by  its  side, 
and  supplicate  their  sainted  spirits  to  guard 
and  watch  over  their  child  !" 

'^  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  asketh/' 
said  the  Abbess  ;  "  alas,  Rosalthe  !  thy 
heart  could  not  support  the  knowledge. 
Were  I  to  inform  theCj  thou  wouldst  lin- 
ger on  the  grave,  thou  wouldst  forget 
the  duty  thou  owest  thyself  and  the  world, 
would  vow  to  live  and  die  near  the  spot. 
But  the  time  will  come,  my  child,  when 
thou  may  est  claim  the  name  of  thy  father^ 
F  2  and 
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and  vindicate  the  memory  of  thy  departed 
mother." 

"  Does  my  father  live  ? — and  does  my 
mother's  memory  require  vindication  ?** 
fearfully  inquired  Rosalthe, 

"  No^  my  child,  a  black  mystery  involves 
the  fate  of  thy  parents ;  and  till  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  Providence  discloses  their 
persecutor^   we  must  let  it  rest.     I  cannot 
.tell  thee  the  name  of  thy  father;  I  can  only 
teil  thee,  that,  in  a  cold  and  tempestuous 
night,   thy  frantic  mother,  with  thee,  then 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  sought  shelter  in  the 
cottage    of  Dusseldorf;  he  received   her 
with   humanity,   he  treated  her  with  kind- 
ness; hut  the  greater  part  of  the  night  she 
continued  to  rave,  earnestly  intreating  the 
cottagers    to   save    her   from   the   dagger 
which   had  murdered   her   husband ;    and 
pathetically  imploring  their  protection  for 
his  orphan.     They  vowed  to  protect  thee 
as   their  own  child — to  cherish  thee  in  the 
place  of  their  daughter,   Jacquilina^   who 
had  unfeelingly  deserted  them.'' 

3  Rosalthe 
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Rosalthe  silently  raised  her  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven ;  she  seemed  to  invoke  a  blessing  on 
them^  but  her  feelings  denied  utterance. 

"  In  the  morning,"  resumed  the  Abbess^ 
'*' she  became  more  composed  ;  and  as  she 
kissed  thee,  in  the  arms  of  Agatha,  she 
drew  this  miniature  from  her  bosom — 
''Preserve  it  carefully,"  said, the  sufferer, 
"  until  Rosalthe  is  of  an  age  to  know  its 
value;  it  is  the  resemblance  of  her  father.*' 

Rosalthe,  seizing  the  portrait  from  the 
hand  of  the  superior,  sunk  on  her  knees; 
and  as  she  perused  the  features,  her  tears 
fell  on  the  crystal. 

*^*  The  hour  is  come,  my  daughter,"  con- 
tinued the  Abbess  ;  ''  take  it,  but  wear  it 
next  thy  heart ; — let  no  eye  behold  it,  for 
the  same  cause  of  secresy  remains.  This 
packet  she  likewise  left— (taking  it  from 
the  casket  in  which  the  miniature  had  been 
preserved — Rosalthe  started  up,  eager  tp 
F  3  elucidate 
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elucidate  the  mystery) — But  mark  the  in- 
terdiction/' said  the  Abbess  checking  the 
impulse^  *'  Whilst  the  Baron  de  Linclenthal 
exists,  the  seal  must  not  he  broken. — -And 
this  bracelet/'  she  continued^  her  bosom 
heaYing  with  convulsive  agony^  "  was  taken 
from  her  ann  when  death  had  silenced  her 
iiorrowG  ;  it  -ivas  drawn  for  her  no  less  un- 
happy mother." 

''  You  knew  her  then  ?''  hastily  inquired' 
Rosalthe. 

''  I  knew  her  well/'  replied  the  Abbess  ; 
"  but  many  years  of  pain  and  misery  are 
past^  and  the  remembrance  must  not  be 
indulged." 

"  And  my  mother^,  my  persecuted  unfor- 
tunate mother^  died  at  the  cottage/' 
mournfully  sighed  Rosalthe^,  ''  and  was  in- 
terred— in  this  convent — "  fixing  her  tear- 
ful eyes  on  the  pale  features  of  the  Abbess, 

''  She  was/'  solemnly  repeated  the  supe- 
rior, ''  and  that  white  marble  slab  marks  the 
spot." 

Rosalthe 
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Rosalthe  tottered  a  few  paces,  her  head 
ttirned  dizzy,  the  blood  receded  from 
her  heart,  and  she  sunk  deprived  of  mo* 
tion  on  the  grave.  Long  and  anxiously  did 
the  Abbess  watch  the  return  of  life;  she 
pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  she  chafed  her 
cold  temples,  she  called  tenderly  upon  her; 
and,  from  the  amazing  likeness,  could  al- 
most fancy  that  the  grave  had  yielded  up 
its  dead,  and  that  the  departed  Adela  was 
once  more  extended  before  her.  At 
length  the  warm  tide  of  life  recoloured  the 
cheeks  and  lips  of  Rosalthe  ;  her  eyes  were 
again  unclosed,  and  again  they  wandered 
round  the  chapel. 

^'  Let  us  go,  my  beloved  child,"  said  the 
Abbess,  endeavouring  to  raise  her ;  ^'  by  to- 
morrow we  shall  both  have  acquired 
strength  and  fortitude,  I  hope,  to  be  less 
agitated." 

"  The  grave  of  my  mother  !" sobbed  Ro- 
salthe, unmindful  of  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Abbess,  "  Holy  Mary  !  how  often 
F   4  has 
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has  my  sacrilegious  foot  pressed  upon  it ! 
how  often  have  I  stood  by  the  hallowed 
spot  with  indifference  \" 

"  Rosalthe/'  said  the  Abbess,  in  a  ten- 
der but  commanding  tone,  ''  I  had  hoped 
the  powers  of  thy  mind  far  exceeded  thy 
years ;  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  in  thee 
a  pattern  of  pious  resignation  ;  do  not 
disappoint  my  expectations;  do  not  in- 
dulge unavailing  lamentations,  lest  I  am 
compelled  to  regret  the  confidence  witt 
which  thou  hast  been  intrusted/* 

"  I  will  endeavour,  holy  mother/'  an- 
swered Rosalthe,  struggling  with  her  feel- 
ings, "  to  be  all  that  you  can  wish — to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  in  more  than  words, 
for  the  advantages  I  have  received  beneath 
this  sacred  roof,  and  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  a  long,  long  life,  can  never  re- 
pay." 

"  One  effort  alone  can  repay  them,'* 
said  the  Abbess,  grasping  the  trembling 
hand  of  Rosalthe  ;  ''  let  me  see  thy  features 
decked  in  smiles;  let  me  see  thee  happy ; 

this 
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this  little  effort  is  all  I  require.     Come, 
my  daughter/'  leading  her  to    the  door, 
^'  time  glides  swiftly,  midnight  is  near  ;  let 
us  quit  the   chapel :  but  before  we  part/* 
she  continued,   as  they  passed  down   the 
cloisters,    ''  remember    what   I   have   this 
evening  unfolded  must  remain  a  secret ; — • 
still  must  thou  acknowledge  Dusseldorf  and 
Agatha  as  thy  parents,  and  carefully  con- 
ceal the   miniature  of  thy  unfortunate  fa- 
ther; lest,  being  recognised  by  the  Baron 
de  Lindenthal,   his  vengeance  should    be 
awakened,  and  from  the  grave  of  the  de- 
voted Adela,  11\1],   with  tenfold  rigour,  on 
her  offspring.     The  bracelet   and   packet 
shall  continue  my  charge,  until  the  arrival' 
of  the  fated  hour,  when  every  eye  shall  de- 
velope  the  mystery,  and  Rosalthe,"  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Abbess  brightening  with  ani- 
mation, ''  appear  to  the  world  such  as  she 
really  is.     But   the  exertions  of  the  mind 
require  rest,  even   more  than  the  body  ; 
retire,  my  child,  and  may  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin have  thee  in  her  holy  keeping  !" 

r  J  The 
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The  Lady  Abbess  quitted  the  gallery,  and 
Rosalthe^  agitated  and  perplexed,  entered 
her  chamber ;    but  sleep  had  fled  her  pil- 
low ;    her  mind  revolved  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  hours;  her  hand  pressed  on 
the  miniature  of  her  murdered  father ;  a 
thousand  vague   ideas  filled  her  imagina- 
tion ;     and   when,  towards  morning,    ex- 
hausted nature  sunk  into  forgetfulness,  the 
portentous  packet,  the  dagger  reeking  in 
a  parent's  blood,  and  the  wan  fonn  of  her 
departed  mother,  flitted  before  her.     Once- 
fancy  carried  her  to  the  rock,  which  in  in- 
fancy she  had  often  visited  with  her  beloved' 
Agatha;  suddenly,  from  the  calm  serenity 
of  an  unrufBed  scene,  the  sky  looked  dark 
and  lowering,  the  billows,  rose,  and  sul- 
lenly  lashed  the  rock«.     Rosalthe  looked 
towards  the  cottage — it  r-eceded  from  her 
sight ;    insurmountable   difficulties   arose ; 
her  flight  was  impeded  by  the  firm  grasp 
of  an   unknown   hand  ;  she  shrieked,  she 
struggled,  but  v/as  impelled  forward;  and 
as  she  entered  the  deep  gloom  of  the  fo-? 

rest^ 
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rest^  a  voice  seemed  to  say — *^' Beware  !" 
A  stranger  stood  forth  her  champion  ;  but 
even  when  her  eyes  rested  in  gratitude  up- 
on him^  a  hideous  gulf  yawned  at  his  ieet, 
and  he  fell  into  its  vortex.  Rosalthe, 
flying  from  the  pestilential  vapours  which 
darkened  the  air^  beheld  a  being  whose  gar- 
ments shone  like  silver ;  his  light  hair 
waved  in  the  wind  ;  and  his  features^  beam- 
ing with  perpetual  smiles,  were  the  same  as 
the  miniature  which  hung  on  her  bosom  !  In 
him  she  beheld  the  spirit  of  her  father; 
awe-struck  she  sank  at  his  feet,  "and  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  him,  he  waved  his  golden  pi- 
nions, and  in  an  instant  flew  from  her  sight; 
she  stretched  her  arms  to  clasp  the  vision, 
but  it  was  gone,  and  with  it  the  shackles  of 
sleep. 

Starting  erect  in  her  bed,  she  looked 
anxiously  around,  fearful  of  seeing  veri- 
fied the  dreadful  forms  which  imagination 
had  pourtrayed  ;  but  the  chamber  wore  an 
enlivening  aspect;  the  sun  had  already 
reached  the  highest  heaven,  and  shone  res- 
F  6  plendant 
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plendant  through  the  painted  glass  of  her 
window ;  a  thousand  different  birds  car- 
rolled  in  the  extensive  gardens  of  the  con- 
ventj  and,  by  their  wild  melody,  seemed  to 
invite  her  to  the  dew-bespangled  shrub- 
bery. 

''  Oh,  thou  Eternal  Providence  I''  she  ex- 
claimed, raising  her  eyes  in  pious  reverence, 
''  Thou,  who  madest  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  who  directeth  the  sun  to  visit  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  and  shine  alike  upon 
the  meanest  reptile,  to  exhale  the  un- 
wholesome damps^  and  crown  the  face  of 
nature  with  plenteousness  and  joy — tell  me, 
wherefore  is  the  heart  of  man  alone  un- 
grateful ?  wherefore,  endowed  with  rea- 
son, and  ihe^  strong  energies  of  the  mind, 
is  he  the  only  being,  in  this  vast  creation> 
who  murmureth  at  his  lot  ?" 


CHAP. 
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A  FORTNIGHT  had  elapsed  since  Angela 
quitted  the  convent^  and  the  pensive  mind 
of  Rosalthe  continued  unusually  depressed. 
In  that  short  interval,  how  were  her  views, 
her  expectations  altered  !  then  rich  in  the 
tender  affection  of  two  supposed  parents 
— noWj  an  orphan  destitute  of  every  claim, 
save  humanity.  She  felt  the  full  force 
of  her  situation  ;  and  at  times,  when  kneel- 
ing at  the  grave  of  her  mother,  would  seek 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  But  all  was  a  wild  chaos  to 
her  imagination — all  was  uncertainty  and 
doubt :  her  eyes  would,  rest  on  the  por- 
trait 
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trait  of  her  father^  which  was  now  the  in- 
separable companion  of  her  bosom  ;  and, 
as  with  painful  rapture  she  gazed  npon  the 
features^  her  heart  would  shudder  at  the 
knowledge  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  murder  fill  her  with  despair.  No 
longer  in  fancy  did  she  penetrate  the  dark- 
ened walls  of  St,  Florensia  ;  no  longer  sigh 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  worlds  or 
the  pleasing  intercourse  of  society  : — her 
thoughts,  her  hopes,  were  alike  absorbed 
in  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  ;  and  to 
pass  through  life  unknown,  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  her  angel  mother,  was  now  the 
only  wish  her  feeling  heart  could  picture. 

The  Abbess  beheld,  with  regret,  the  de- 
pression which  hung  on  the  spirits  of  Ro- 
sahhe  ;  she  sought,  by  gentle  admonitions, 
to  call  her  from  herself,  to  point  out  the 
blessed  calm  of  resignation,  and  inspire 
her  with  the  hopes  of  future  happiness. 

"  Wherefore,  my  daughter,"  she  would 

inquire^ 
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inquire,  ''  woiildst  thou  renounce  a  world, 
whose  toils  and  pleasures/  v;hose  delights 
and  sorrows,  are  alike  unknown  ?  Thou 
hast  not  felt  misfortune ;  thou  hast  not 
known  the  persecution  of  innocence — the 
horror  of  misplaced  confidence — or  the 
pangs  of  guilt  :• — why  then  wouldst  thou  bury 
thyself  in  eternal  seclusion  ?  Why  fly  from 
those  duties  which  Providence  directs  us  to 
fulfil  ?" 

"  1  would  avoid  temptation/'  timidly 
replied  Rosalthe ;  ''  I  would  hide  myself 
H'om  those  artful  flatterers,  v/ha  practise  to 
deceive." 

''  And  who  has  thus  amply  delineated 
the  qualities  of  the  world  ?"  asked  the  Ab- 
bess. 

''  Sister  Josepha/'  said  Rosalthe,  blush- 
ing, ''  has  poin-ted  out  its  sorrows,  and  its 
dangers — she  has  told  me  it  is  full  of  deceit, 
malevolence,  and  woe  ;  that  vice  flourishes, 
whilst  virtue  is  debased  ;  that  happiness  is 
all  delusion,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagi- 
nation ; 
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nation  ;  and  that  the  innocent,  each  hour, 
become  the  prey  of  the  designing/' 

''  Sister  Josepha's  enthusiasm  is  mis- 
placed/' said  the  Abbess,  gravely  ;  "  she 
speaks  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  v;orId, 
but  from  her  ov/n  sufferings." 

''Alas!"  interrupted  Rosalthe,  "her 
words  are  confirmed  in  the  misfortunes  of 
my  parents." 

''Thou  art  young,  my  child,'' resumed 
the  superior,  ''  and  would  act  from  im- 
pulse, not  deliberation  ;  thou  fanciest,  be- 
cause thy  parents  suffered,  that  the  world 
contains  only  misery — but  thou  art  mista- 
ken ;  happiness  is  the  pursuit  of  ail, 
though  sought  after  in  different  manners: 
the  gay  look  for  it  in  dissipation  ;~the 
ambitious,  in  distinctions  and  honours  ;- — 
tht  avaricious,  in  gold.  But  their  search 
is  fallacious,  for  it  dwells  in  our  own  hearts,. 
and  virtue  alone  can  direct  us  to  the  path." 

"And  yet  the  virtuous  are  not  always 
happy,"  said  Rosalthe. 

"  No// 
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^'  No/*  replied  the  Abbess,  with  a  sigh, 
'^  life  is  but  a  state  of  probation  ;  its  trials 
are  severe,  but  they  are  limited  ;  often  do 
we  see  the  most  exemplary  struggling  un- 
der the  pressure  of  misfortune,  whilst  the 
guilty  deal  the  blow :  but  we  know  that 
our  hours  are  numbered,  we  know  that  in 
Heaven  we  shall  find  a  place  of  rest.*' 

''  On  earth  we  may  likewise  fmd  rest,*' 
interrupted  Rosalthe;  ''  in  a  retirement  like 
this,  secured  from  the  shafts  of  envy,  and 
the  allurements  of  vice,  we  may  pass  our 
days  in  peace,  and  serenely  meet  the 
fated  hour  of  dissolution." 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest, 
Rosalthe,**  replied  the  Abbess;  ^'  it  is  not 
by  immuring  ourselves  in  a  perpetual  so- 
litude, that  we  shew  the  strength  or  for- 
bearance of  virtue  :  ah  no,  my  daughter  ! 
Heaven  requires  no  such  sacrifice.  The 
duties  of  the  affectionate  wife,  the  tender 
mother,  when  properly  fulfilled,  are  far 
more  sacred.  Beauty  will  fade,  youth  will 
pass  away,  strength  will  sink  into  imbe- 
cility; 
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cility  ;  but  amid  the  wreck,  the  parent, 
whose  task  has  been  strictly  discharged, 
has  an  anchor  to  rest  on ;  in  her  offspring' 
she  sees  a  renevv^al  of  her  own  virtues ;  and' 
from  their  affection  receives  the  heart- 
soothing  sympathy  of  friendship." 

''  And  yet  I  could  wish/'  said  Rosalthe; 
bowing  on  the  hand  of  the  Abbess,  ''  to* 
take  the  holy  mother  of  St.  Florensia  for 
ray  guide;  I  could  wish  to  tread  in  the 
same  steps  ; — like  her  to  be  the  gentle  re- 
prover of  error;— like  her,  to  instruct  by 
example,  and  persuade  by  kindness." 

^'But  those  steps,  Rosalthe,  were  not  the 
steps  of  peace,"  answered  the  superior ; 
^'  the  guide  thou  wouldst  follow  has  ex- 
perienced calamity,  has  felt  sorrow  :  the 
hour  may  come  when  her  misfortunes  may 
be  revealed  ;  but  till  then,  know,  that  per- 
secution, not  a  disgust  of  the  world,  drove 
her  to  seek  security  in  this  holy  seclusion." 

Towards  evening,    as    the    sun    slowly 
sinking  in  the  west,  tinged  the  vast  con- 
cave 
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Gave  of  heaven  v^ith  his  dying  splendour^ 
Rosalthe  hastened  to  the  terrace,  to  reflect 
on  the  words  of  her  revered  preceptress  : 
the  scene  was  in  perfect  unison  with  her 
feelings  ;  not  a  breeze  could  be  felt^  not 
a  sound  heard,  save  the  distant  tinkling  of 
the  sheep-bell,  and  the  melancholy  plaints 
of  the  niglitingale  ;  her  spirits  sank  into 
sadness,  and  the  unchecked  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheek — ''  Oh  peace/*  she  men- 
tally ejaculated,  "  whither  dost  thou  dwell, 
if  neither  the  bustle  of  the  world,  or  the 
ejeercise  of  devotion,  can  insure  thee  ?  Yet 
wherefore  do  I  murmur  ?  if  thou,  my  dear 
and  excellent  moni tress,  have  experienced 
calamitijj  have  felt  sorrow ,  how  can  one 
so  prone  to  error  as  myself  seek  for  hap- 
piness ?  Direct  my  heart,  pure  spirits  of 
ray  sainted  parents,"  raising  her  hands  and 
eyes  to  Heaven,  ''  in  this  painful  struggle; 
teach  it  chearfully  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
its  Creator ;  whether  concealed  within 
these  consecrated  walls,  or  exposed  to  the 

vicissitudes 
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vicis 
world  !'^ 


vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  an   unknown 


A  glow  of  satisfaction  irradiated  her 
countenance,  and  as  she  drew  the  likeness  of 
her  father  from  her  bosom,  a  smile  seemed 
to  play  on  the  features,  and  the  eyes  ap- 
parently rested  on  her :  she  hailed  it  as  an 
harbinger,  of  joy,  and,  as  she  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  heard  her  name  pronounced,  and 
turning  beheld  her  esteemed  Angela  has- 
tening to  her.  Concealing  the  senseless 
image  in  hei"  bosom,  she  flew  to  the  steps 
of  the  terrace,  to  meet  her  friend. 

*' Ah,  my  dear  Rosal the  !"  said  Angela, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck,  ''  how 
happy  I  am  to  see  you  ! — but  why  do  you 
look  so  pensive  ?  when  we  get  you  to  Lu- 
nenberg  Castle,  w^e  must  try  and  banish  this 
cast  of  care  from  your  countenance." 

''  To  Lunenberg  Castle  V*  repeated  Ro- 
salthc,  with  astonishment. 

"Yes, 
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*'  Yes^  to  Lunenberg  Castle/'  smilingly 
resumed  Angela;  ''  I  am  come  to  the  con- 
vent on  purpose  to  fetch  you  ;  our  dear 
Abbess  has  given  her  permission,  and  to- 
morrow my  father  will  send  for  us.  But 
we  shall  find  it  nearly  as  dull  as  St.  Flo- 
rensia:  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  quite  melancholy^ 
now  the  Prince  de  Lobenstein  is  gone." 

"  Who  is  the  Prince  de  Lobenstein  ?" 
inquired  Rosalthe/'  and  why,  my  dear  An- 
gela, will  you  miss  him  ?'* 

"  Because/'  replied  Angela,  "  he  is  so 
very  pleasing.  He  has  told  me  many  things 
I  never  heard  before.  He  says,  it  is  quite 
a  sin  for  me  to  be  shut  up  in  this  convent  ; 
^nd  if  I  would  suffer  him  to  take  me  to 
Dresden,  be  could  teach  me  a  thousand 
thinsrs  better  than  the  Abbess." 

"  How  could  you  hear  him  speak  so  dis- 
respectfully of  our  holy  mother?"  re- 
proachfully inquired  Rosahhe  ; ''  I  am  sure 
1  shall  never  like  him." 

''  Neither  do  I,"  said  Angela,  laughing, 

'^but 
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''  but  I  like  Vv^hat  he  says  ;  for   this  very 
uiorning  he  told  me  I  was  an  angel/' 

'  I  thought  angels  were  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect/  I  answered;  '  how  then 
can  I  be  an  angel  !* 

*■  You  ^ear  the  semblance  of  one/  re- 
plied the  Prince,  '  with  the  captivating 
graces  of  a  woman,  and " 

*'  Father  Anselmo  w^ould  call  him  a  very 
wicked  man/'  interrupted  Rosalthe,  ''  and 
I  hope  I  may  never  see  him/' 

'*■  That  you  will  not/'  answered  Angela; 
"  for  he  leaves  the  castle  in  the  morning: 
but  yet,  I  think,  Rosalthe,  you  would  like 
to  hear  him  talk." 

"  No,"  said  Rosalthe,  firmly  ;  ''  he  is 
one  of  the  flatterers  sister  Josepha  has  so 
often  cautioned  me  against,  and  I  should 
be  afraid  of  him/' 

''  So  was  I,  at  first,"  said  the  artless  An- 
gela ;  ''  but  before  I  had  been  two  days  at 
the  castle,  I  felt  only  pleasure  in  his  so- 
ciety.— I  trusty  however;  you  will  love  my 

father 
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Tathjer  and  brother^  for  they  have  never 
called  me  an  angel." 

''  You  are  very  kind^  my  dear  Angela/' 
replied  Rosalthe  ;  ''  but  I  am  quite  happy 
at  the  convent.  Since  we  parted^  my  ideas 
are  changed; — then,  the  supposed  gaieties 
and  ahVirements  of  the  v/orld  sv;am  before 
my  sight — now,  peace  seems  to  dwell  be- 
neath the  consecrated  dome  ;  and  to  be  a 
nun,  to  be  a  sister  of  St.  Florensia,  is  my 
heart's  warmest  wish/' 

"  A  nun  !"  repeated  Angela,  with  un- 
usual earnestness,  '*  I  would  not  be  a  nun 
for  the  wliole  world." 

''  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Rosalthe.  "  I 
think  their  lives  display  piety  and  peace  ; 
no  cares,  no  ideas  draw  their  thoughts  be- 
yond their  walls ;  if  calamity  overtakes 
them,  they  baffle  its  effects  by  resignation  ; 
and  our  creed  teaches  us  Xo  hope  for  mercy 
there  (raising  her  mild  eyes  to  Heaven;) 
for  the  prayers  of  the  penitent  are  wafted 
to  the  throne  of  grace.'' 

''All  this   I  allow,"    resumed  Angela; 

''  but 
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but  yet,  Rosalthe,  would  you  like  to  be  a 
nun  ? — would  you  like  to  look  at  those 
thick  and  high  walls,  and  say,  here  I  may 
live  for  years,  but  beyond  that  barrier  I 
must  never  go,  must  never  see  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  world,  must  never  see  a  sin- 
gle being,  but  our  confessor.  Father  An- 
selmo,  and  the  sisters  of  St.  Florensia  ?  No, 
no,  Rosalthe  !  I  cannot  believe  it ; — you 
would  be  like  me,  you  would  pray  for  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  to  fly  for  ever  from  your 
frightful  prison." 

''Ah,  no!"  said  Rosalthe,  fervently, 
"  this  convent  can  never  be  a  prison  to 
me ;  it  will  ever  contain  the  same  object 
of  my  adoration — will  ever  afford  an  asy- 
lum to  the  child  of  persecution  and  sor- 
row!" 

"  The  child  of  persecution  and  sorrow  ! 
— what  mean  you?"  anxiously  inquired 
Angela. 

"  Alas  !  do  not  ask  me,"  said  Rosalthe, 
fearing  she  had  already  betrayed  her  se- 
cret;    '^  my  spirits  are  depressed,  and  I 

know 
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know  not  what  I  say.  But  see,  yonder 
comes  sister  Josepha  ;  methinks  she  knows 
of  my  removal  from  the  convent,  for  an 
unusual  melancholy  o'ershadows  her  fea- 
tures." 

''  Peace  be  with  you,  my  children," 
said  the  nun,  as  she  ascended  the  terrace, 
*'  and  content,  great  as  this  transitory  state 
can  yield,  glow  within  your  hearts  ! — But 
wherefore  this  dejection  ? — wherefore  these 
tears,  Rosalthe  ?"  she  continued,  with  a 
half-suppressed  sigh  ;  ''  to-morrow  you 
leave  the  convent — to-morrow  you  seek  for 
happiness  in  gaiety;  vain,  deceitful  search  ! 
— ah,  no,  my  daughter  !  pleasure  is  but  a 
feverish  dream  ,*  it  is  like  the  serpent's 
speckled  skin,  shining  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  attracting  the  unwearied  traveller 
with  a  thousand  beauties: — its  touch  is  bane- 
ful, its  venom,  death  !" 

"  Is  pleasure,  then,  incompatible  with  in- 
nocence r"  inquired  Angela. 

''  When  I  was  at  your  age,  I  thought 
not,"  sighed  sister  Josepha; ''  but  woefully 

VOL.  I.  c  was 
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was  I  convinced:,  that  when  a  young  de- 
fenceless heart  yields  to  pleasure^  virtue  is 
but  a  chimera ;  love  steals  on  the  soul  ere 
its  power  is  known,  and  influences  our  fu- 
ture lives  :  we  are  all  open  to  vanity,  and 
well  do  the  designing  know  how  to  apply 
it. — Man  can  change  his  character  accor- 
ding to  circumstances;  he  can  call  to  his 
aid,  sighs,  tears,  vows,  indiscriminately; 
and  at  the  very  moment  that  he  swears 
inviolable  fidelity,  his  heart  may  perjure 
his  lips :  the  young  and  artless  female, 
without  a  guide,  save  a  tender  and  suscep- 
tible mind,  listens  and  believes,  and  ere 
conviction  flashes  on  her  brain,  sinks  the 
victim  of  his  pretended  sincerity.'' 

"  It  is  in  large  cities  those  characters  are 
to  be  found,"  said  Angela  ;  ''  we  are  only 
going  to  the  castle." 

''  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  hamlet 
as  in  the  palace,'*  exclaimed  the  nun, 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  Heaven ;  "  nay, 
even  the  consecrated  walls  set  apart  for 
devotion,  are  profaned  by  their  presence. 

But 
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But  your  situation^  Angela,  places  you  be- 
yond their  reach  ;  it  is  Rosalthe,  whose 
parents  are  poor,  whose  home  is  a  cottage,  I 
would  guard  ;  it  is  to  her  I  would  point  out 
the  vices  of  the  world,  and  teach  her  to 
avoid  a  rock,  on  which  thousands  have  split. 
But  night's  cold  dews  have  already  chilled 
the  atmosphere;  the  sad  owl  hoots  from  the 
ivy-crowned  walls,  and  the  bat  silently  wings 
her  circles  in  the  air  ;  the  herds  are  recli-^ 
ning  on  the  grassy  surface  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  feathered  choristers  have  returned 
long  since  to  their  nests.  Come,  my 
children,  let  us  return  to  the  convent. 
This  silent  scene  conveys  a  lesson  to  the 
human  heart,  and  forcibly  displays  our  un- 
worthiness;  the  animal  creation  are  led 
on  by  an  inward  impulse,  they  follow 
what  we  call  instinct,  and  they  never  err  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  is  good  for  them. 
But  man,  the  lord  of  all — enlightened  by 
reason,  that  particular  mark  of  Providence 
which  distinguishes  him  from  other  beings^ 
obstinately  refuses  to  be  conducted  to  hap- 
o  2  piness. 
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piness,  and  treads  the  path  to  misery  with 
fatigue  and  labour. 


CHAP.  IX. 


N  the  morning  the  carriage  of  the  Baron 
de  Lunenberg  stopped  at  the  gate  of  St. 
Florensia  :  Angela,  elated,  flew  to  seek  her 
friend  ;  whilst  Rosalth'e,  scarce  able  to  sup- 
press her  tears,  threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Abbess,  and  silently  kissed  her  cheek. 
How  various  are  the  emotions  which  arise 
from  the  same  source  !  how  different  the 
springs  which  actuate  the  human  heart !  An- 
gela was  all  life,  hope,  and  expectation ;  Ro- 
salthe,  pensive,  dispirited,  and  foreboding. 

Th« 
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The  sublime  and  romantic  prospect 
which  presented  itself,  as  emerging  from 
the  gloomy  walls  of  the  convent^  they  be- 
held the  opening  country,  can  alone  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  visited  the 
awful  and  picturesque  wilds  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony. Rosalthe  gazed  from  the  window,  as 
the  winding  road,  now  darkened  by  the 
jutting  points  of  rock,  covered  with  prick- 
ly holly,  and  verdant  arbutus,  which  hung 
threatening  over  head,  and  now  on  the 
brink  of  deep  and  terrific  precipices,  from 
which  the  hollow  sound  of  rushing  waters 
died  like  distant  thunder  on  the  ear. 

Angela,  with  persevering  vivacity, 
sought  to  reanimate  the  dejected  spirits  of 
her  friend  :  she  spoke  of  the  convent,  the 
castle,  the  Prince  de  Lobenstein  ;  but  still 
was  Rosalthe  absorbed  by  her  own  reflec- 
tions:  at  length,  pointing  from  the  win- 
dow with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  joy — 
''  Ah  !  yonder  is  the  ruined  chapel  of  St. 
Elorensia,  where  I  have  often  accompanied 
G  3  my 
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my  beloved  mother;  and  there/' gazing 
eagerly  on  the  opposite  j-iide,  ''  is  ourdear^, 
dear  cottage,  and  my  father  standing  at  the 

porchj  and " 

"  As  I  live/'  interrupted  Angela^  '^  my 
brother  Adelbert  with  him  !" 

How  pleasing  are  the  scenes  of  early 
youth  !  how  interesting  those  objects  en- 
deared by  some  infantine  delight ! — the  sen- 
sitive heart  of  Rosalthe  felt  the  full  force  of 
what  I  would  convey ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  cottage,  the  t^ar  of  sensibili- 
ty trembled  in  her  eye. 

Rich  wiih  the  beauties  of  spring,  the  lit- 
tle gaixlen  smiled  with  a  thousand  blos- 
soms ;  the  golden  clusters  of  the  laburnum 
hung  in  wild  profusion;  the  lilac  impreg- 
nated the  air  with  its  sweets  ;  whilst  the 
softer  bloom  of  the  apple,  and  deep  pink 
of  the  almond,  relieved  the  verdant  green 
of  their  foliaoe.  The  white-washed  walls 
of  the  dwelling  could  scarcely  be  discern- 
ed 
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ed  through  the  intervening  branches  of 
the  woodbine  and  jessamine,  which,  hang- 
ing in  natural  festoons^  nearly  covered  the 
casements. 

The  Count  hastened  to  the  little  wicket 
to  receive  the  fair  friends,  whilst  the  aged 
Dkisseldorf  slowly  journied  dow^n  the  path. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  of  the  carriage 
opened,  than  Rosalthe,  unmindful  of  every 
other  object,  rushed  from  it,  and  passing 
Adelbert,  threw  her  white  arms  round  the 
neck  of  her  foster-father,  and  pressed  her 
rosy  lips  to  his  time-beaten  cheek. 

''  My  beloved  child  !"  articulated  the  old 
man,  wiping  the  tears  of  joy  from  his  eyes; 
''  my  beloved — my  affectionate  Rosalthe  !" 

''  And  where  is  my  dear  mother?*'  en- 
quired Rosalthe,  looking  tenderly  in  his 
face. 

Agatha  had  heard  the  voice  of  her  dar- 
G  4  ling, 


> 
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ling,  and  now  appeared  at  the  porch  : — 
the  iiTiDulse  of  affection  was  strong — it 
toukl  not  be  withstood  :  she  beheld,  with 
reverence,  the  Count  and  his  sister,  but 
joy  subdued  the  cold  formality  ofrespect^ 
and  with  extended  arins,  and  a  voice  of 
rapture^  she  answered — ''  Here  she  is,  to 
receive  her  dearest  child  with  a  thousand^ 
thousand  welcomes  !" 

Such  was  the  return  of  Rosalthe,  to  a 
dwelling  which  had  received  her  in  the 
hour  of  affliction — had  sheltered  her  in  the 
years  of  infancy  :  her  mind  recapitulated 
the  dreadful  scene  of  her  mother's  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  she  cast  upon  the  serene  coun- 
tenance of  Diisseldorf  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say — ''  To  thee,  my  more  than  parent, 
am  I  indebted  for  the  feelings  of  this  mo- 
ment." 

Dusseldorf  felt  the  full  import  of  that 
look  :  the  sensations  arising  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  action  had  long  since 

requited 
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quited  the  obligation^  or  rather^  it  had 
transferred  it :  for  the  transports  of  the 
bestower  of  happiness  and  peace  far  ex- 
ceed the  receiver — at  least,  such  were  the 
ideas  of  Diisseldorf :  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  refinements  of  the  world — he  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  nature,  and 
ever  acted  from  the  impulse  of  benevo- 
lence. 

A  momentary  blush  heightened  the 
charms  of  Rosalthe^  when,  looking  up^  she 
met  the  dark  eyes  of  Adelbert,  who^  with 
surprise  and  admiration^  had  been  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  scene.  Angela  now  pre- 
sented him  to  her  friend;  and,  with  a  ten- 
der but  respectful  air,  he  pressed  their  uni- 
ted hands  to  his  lips. 

''  Remember,   my  dear  child,"  said  Aga- 
tha, as   Rosalthe   re-entered   the   carriage,. 
"  that,  in   one  fortnight,  we  expect  to  see 
you  at  the  cottage :   the  Lady  Abbess  has, 
c  5  givem 
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given   her  permission,  and  1  shall  almost 
count  the  hours  as  they  pass/* 

''  Nay,  not  so  soon,  my  good  dame/* 
replied  the  Count,  smiling;  '*^  we  know 
hovv^  to  value  perfection,  and  must  strive 
to  retain  it  when  in  possession.** 

Agatha  silently  shook  her  head,  whilst 
Angela,  leaning  from  the  window  as  the 
carriage  drove  off,  promised  frequently  to 
visit  the  cottage. 

During  the  ride,  music  and  literature 
were  topics  of  conversation.  Rosalthe  was 
not  silent ;  she  discovered  a  correctness  of 
taste,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which 
called  forth  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  Adelbert. 

''  How  unlike  the  daughter  of  a  cotta- 
ger!** he  mentally  ejaculated,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  her  glowing  features;  ''  dignity^, 
sweetness,  modesty^  and  innocence,  are  all 

blended ; 
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blended  ;    my  sister  taught  me  to  expect 
her  charming,  but  I  find  her  angelic/* 

The  carriage  now  rumbling  over  the 
drawbridge,  drove  into  the  court-yard  of 
Lurienberg  Castle.  Rosalthe  trembled  as 
Angela  led  her  to  the  Baron  ;  but  her  fears 
were  presently  dissipated  by  his  polite  arid 
affectionate  reception  :  he  took  her  hand 
with  the  cordial  warmth  of  friendship,  and 
as  the  esteemed  companion  of  his  daugh^ 
ter,  welcomed  her  to  the  castle. 


The  day  passed  in  innocent  gaiety ; 
every  countenance  wore  the  smile  of  good 
humour ;  the  Baron  was  un'usiially  cheer- 
ful, and  listened  to  the  lively  con\*erse  of 
Angela,  and  the  more  serious  remarks  of 
Rosalthe,  with  unfeigned  pleasure :  the 
the  evening  closed  with  a  concert ;  each 
exerted  their  powers  to  please,  and  each 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes, 
Angela  played  on  the  virginal,  Rosalthe- 
swept  the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  Adel- 
G  6  bert^ 
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bert,  with   a  masterly   hand,   touched  the 
soft  notes  of  the  flute. 


The  night  brought  repose^,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  was  passed  in  a  ramble 
to  the  cottage.  The  evening  was  spent  on 
the  water ;  a  gentle  breeze  unfurled  the 
sails  of  the  pleasure-boat,  which  glided 
swiftly  upon  the  liquid  bosom  of  the  deep. 
The  varied  prospect  was  wild  and  beauti- 
ful ;  here  and  there,  grotesque  masses  of 
rocks  boldly  projected  over  the  water ;  now 
rich  with  flowering  shrubs,  now  opening 
to  disclose  verdant  lawns,  embosom.ed  with 
woods^  climbing  irregularly  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  Rosalthe  was  delighted 
with  the  scene  :  the  playful  goat  browsed 
on  the  rough  surface  of  the  rocks ;  and 
the  voracious  cormorant  silently  hovered 
in  search  of  prey.  The  rays  of  the  setting 
Sim  added  a  brilliancy  to  the  scene,  and 
Adelbert,  with  the  sweet  tones  of  his  flute, 
threw  over  the  whole  an  air  of  enchant- 
ment :  not  a  second  of  vacancy  was  expe- 
rienced 
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rienced  by  any  of  the  party  ;  the  spirit  of 
pleasure  seemed  to  preside,  and  dilate  their 
hearts  with  innocent  gratification.  It  was 
late  ere  they  landed,  and  when  thev  reach- 
ed the  castle,  evening's  deepest  shade  had 
obscured  the  face  of  day. 

On  the  third  morning,  Angela  led  Ro- 
salthe  through  the  lofty  apartments  ;  and 
expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the  tapestry, 
and  the  valuable  paintings  which  decorated 
the  walls, 

''  And  this  chamber/'  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh,  as  they  entered  a  small  but 
elegant  dressing-room, ''  v>^as  the  chosen  re- 
treat of  my  sainted  mother;  these  land- 
scapes she  painted  ;  and  the  chords  of  this 
harp  she  often  swept  in  full  and  tender 
harmony.  But  I  do  not  remember  her,'* 
she  continued,  as  an  interesting  sadness 
stole  over  her  expressive  features  ;  ''  I  of- 
ten gaze  upon  her  picture,"  directing  the 
attention  of  Rosalthe  to  a  full-length  por- 
trait 
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trait  which  hung  in  the  room  ;  ''  it  was 
taken  when  she  was  in  health,  and  we  all 
were  happy  :  see  what  a  smile  plays  on  the 
countenance ;  alas  !  when  I  look  at  it,  I 
envy  every  one  who  has  a  mother.'^ 

The  ready  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of 
Rosalthe. 

'^  But  why  are  you  sad,  my  dear,  my  fa- 
voured Rosalthe  ?"  enquired  Angela; ''  you 
have  never  felt  the  loss: — ah  no  !  Heaven 
has  smiled  upon  your  virtues,  and  made 
you  doubly  blest ;  for  in  the  affection  of 
our  holy  Abbess  of  St.  Florensia,  you  pos- 
sess a  second  mother." 

Rosalthe  sank  upon  a  sofa,  her  full  heart 
laboured  for  utterance^  whilst  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  the  departed 
Baroness.  Angela  flew  to  her  friend  ;  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  neck^  and  en- 
treated her  to  be  composed. 

^'  I  wish 
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'^  I  wish  I  had  not  brought  you  to 
this,  chamber/'  she  said;  '' I  too  am  sad 
when  T  visit  it ;  and  yet^  when  I  am  at  the 
castle^  I  would  not  miss  a  day.  But  come^ 
Rosalthe,  let  us  go:  I  hear  footsteps  in  the 
gallery ;  if  it  is  my  father,  and  he  sees  the 
traces  of  these  tears,  he  will  chide  me  for 
occasioning  them/* 

Rosalthe,  struggling  with  her  feelings^ 
affectionately  pressed  the  hand  of  Angela, 
and  as  she  attempted  to  rise,  beheld  Adel- 
bert  standing  at  the  door,  with  concern 
depicted  on  his  countenance.  A  momen- 
tary blush  suffused  her  cheeks,  as  she  has- 
tily withdrew  her  eyes. 

**  Charming  sensibility  !"  he  said^  ap- 
proaching the  sofa,  for  having  overheard 
the  words  of  his  sister  in  the  gallery,  the 
cause  of  Rosalthe's  sorrow  was  fully  explain- 
ed :  "  Painful,  pleasing  eflusion  of  the 
heart  !  This  little  apartment  I  ever  loved  ; 
biit  henceforth  it  will  be  doubly  endeared^ 

since 
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since  enriched  with  the  tears  of  innocence, 
flowing  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 
Bullet  us  not  indulge  melancholy  reflec- 
tions ;  the  morning  is  inviting,  the  sun  en- 
livens every  object,  why  then  should  we 
look  dejected  when  nature  herself  is  gay  ? 
Come,  my  sister,  let  us  conduct  our  fair 
friend  to  the  shrubbery,  and  in  its  intri- 
cate paths  lose  every  recollection  of  sor- 


The  degant  parterre,  adorned  by  the 
nicest  care  of  the  gardener,  was  disregard- 
ed ;  Rosalthe's  eyes  wandered  over  its 
variegated  beauties,  and  sought  the  stupen- 
dous clifl"  which  hung  darkened  by  ever- 
green shrubs ;  Adelbert's  pursued  the 
same  direction. 

''  How  in  unison  are  our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings !"  he  exclaimed  ;  ''like  you  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
dwell,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  on 
the  wonders   of  creation.     What  are  the. 

artist's 
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artist's  proudest  boast,  compared  to  na- 
ture's bulwark  ?"  pointing  to  a  chain  of 
cliffs,  whose  cone-topped  heads  seemed  to 
touch  the  sky ;  ''  and  what  scenes  can  the 
bustle  of  cities  produce,  half  so  soothing 
to  the  contemplative  mind^  as  yon  ex- 
panse of  water  ?" 

"  How  often  have  I  watched  the  green 
waves/'  said  Rosalthe,  '' now  agitated  in 
the  swelling  breeze,  now  smoothly  gliding, 
rich  with  the  sparkling  beams  of  a  setting 
sun  !" 

"  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  find  out  its 
various  beauties,"  exclaimed  Angela,  *'but 
to  me  it  always  wears  the  same  aspect ;  and 
as  for  these  rocks,  gardens,  grottoes,  and 
woods,  I  would  give  them  all  for  some- 
thing new. — I  wish  my  father  would  take 
me  to  Dresden  1  I  long  Xo  find  out  why 
the  world  is  reckoned  so  wicked  !" 

''  That  I  trust  you  never  will,"  said 
Adelbert. 

''  And  why  not  ?"  hastily  inquired  An- 
gela. 

''  Because> 
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*'  Because,  my  dear  sister,  experience 
can  alone  direct  you  to  the  knowledge  ; 
and  experience  must  be  purchased  with 
innocence/' 

"  Not  always,  neither/'  said  Angela 
warmly  ; ''  for  our  dear  Abbess  suffers  from 
guilt,  and  a  better,  purer  soul  never  breath- 
ed/' 

''  Then  it  is  from  the  guilt  of  others/' 
rejoined  Adelhert ;  **  and  from  that  severe, 
but  lesser  affliction,  may  Heaven  shield 
your  heart  !  You  know  not  what  you  wish^ 
Angela  :  spirits,  gay  and  happy  as  your 
own,  have  been  broken  by  misfortune- 
like  you  have  spoken  lightly  of  the  evils 
of  the  world — -and  in  the  end,  disgusted, 
and  w^orn  by  sorrow,  have  sought  shelter 
in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister/' 

"  It  is  not  affliction  that  alvcays  induces 
us  to  embrace  the  severities  of  a  monastic 
life/'  answered  Angela,  looking  archly  at 
Rosalthe.  "  I  know  one  who  has  father, 
mother,  friends,  youth,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments,  and    }et   she   would   selfishly 

take 
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take  the  impenetrable  veil  ;  and  even  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Abbess,  who  strives 
to  point  out  the  infatuation,  declares,  that 
she  can  never  be  happy  unless  she  is  a 
mm/' 

''A  nun!''  repeated  Adelbert,  with  a 
start  of  astonishment,  for  the  blushing 
cheek  of  Rosalthe  had  betrayed  her ;  ''  a 
nun  ! — Heaven  forbid  \"  and  an  involun- 
tary sigh  escaped  his  bosom. 

''  And  why  not  a  nun  ?'*  inquired  An- 
gela ;  "solitude  possesseth  a  multitude  of 
charms ;  it  is  preferable  to  the  noisy  bus- 
tle of  the  world:  for  my  part,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  become 
one  of  the  holy  fathers/* 

*'  And  do  you  really  purpose  becoming 
a  sister  of  St.  Florensia  ?*'  fearfully  in- 
quired Adelbertj  regardless  of  Angela's 
question.  ''  Do  you  intend,  like  a  meteor, 
to  surprise  us  with  the  dazzling  blaze  of 
your  perfections,  and  then  to  vanish  from 
our  sight  for  ever  ? — Ah,  be  more  merci- 
ful I 
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fill  !   the  priests,    the  nuns,  the  very  altao 
would  tremble  at  such  a  sacrifice/' 

''  I  know  not — I  once  wished  it/*  re- 
plied Rosalthe,  for  the  persuasive  voice  of 
the  Count  had  already  staggered  her  reso- 
lution, ''  but  the  Lady  Abbess " 

''  Will  prevail,  I  trust,  and  remove  all 
your  scruples,"  interrupted  Adelbert. 

Rosalthe  blushed,  and  her  eyes  sought 
the  ground.  ''  The  Lady  Abbess,''  she  at 
length  resumed,  *'  will  think  me  inconsis- 
tent ;  and  sister  Josepha  will  despise  and 
condemn  me." 

"  But  your  own  heart  will  acquit  you," 
said  Adelbert,  ''  and  that  should  ever  be  the 
guide  of  our  actions. — Will  you  promise," 
after  a  long  but  interesting  pause,  ''say 
Rosalthe,  will  you  promise  never  to  be  a 
nun  ?" 

''  Why  should  you  wish  such  a  pro- 
mise?" inquired  Rosalthe,  in  a  voice  of 
surprise. 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  the  Count,  with 
embarrassment. 

They 
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They  had  now  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  shrubbery^  and  ascended  a  cliff  that 
projected  over  the  sea. 

"  What  a  delightful  spot  is  here  \"  ex- 
claimed RosalthCj  entering  the  favourite 
grotto  of  the  departed  Baroness.  The  varie- 
gated passion-flower,  the  retiring  rose,  and 
soft  blowing  myrtle,  intwined  themselves 
round  the  fluted  columns  of  the  entrance  ; 
whilst  on  a  marble  pedestal,  beneath  the 
deep  shade  of  a  lofty  cypress,  stood  a  figure 
emblematical  of  Sensibility,  weeping  at  the 
woes  of  the  suffering  w^orld. ''  How  sublime 
the  prospect  !"  she  continued,  ^'  how  still, 
how  calm  the  scene  !'' 

''  It  is  a  hallowed  spot,"  said  Adelbert, 
as  a  tender  melancholy  stole  over  his  fea- 
tures— "  a  spot  sacred  to  reflection — a  spot 
I  never  enter  without  gratefully  thanking 
Heaven  I  have  a  heart  !  That  cypress  was 
planted  by  the  order  of  my  angel  mother; 
it  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  for  the  ring-dove 
builds  in  its  branches :  and  here  have  I  of- 
ten 
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ten   listened  to  the  voice  of  instruction, 
flowing,  like  manna,  from  a  parent's  lips." 

''  I  thought  we  had  quitted  the  castle/' 
said  Angela,  ''  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing our  spirits,  but  methinks  we  have 
found  a  spot  to  depress  them/* 

"  Indeed  we  have,  my  sister,"  replied 
Abelbert, ''  for  when  I  am  sad,  I  hasten  here 
to  indulge  reflection  :  happy,  thrice  hap- 
py are  they,  who  can  find  pleasure  in  its 
indulgence  I — Sensibilitv  is  the  source 
of  all  our  joys,  of  all  our  pains;  yet 
would  I  not  change  with  the  being,  whose 
days  glide  on  in  dull  uniformity,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  thrilling  sensations  of  the 
soul.  Pardon  me.  Heaven,  if  the  request  is 
presumptuous,  but  let  me  lose  it  and  life 
together  ! — Never  can  thy  possessor,  di- 
vine passion,  hear  the  voice  of  sorrow 
with  indifference ;  inexpressible  are  the 
transports  you  inspire  ;  be  it  ever  my  task 
to  pour  the  tears  of  sympathy  into  the 
wounded  heart — to  receive  the  tears  of 
anguish  into  mine  !" 

5  Angela 
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Angela  smiled  at  her  brother's  enthusi- 
asm, but  Rosalthe  had  caught  the  infection; 
a  tear  stole  from  her  eye,  and  fell  upon  the 
myrtle  sprig  that  blossomed  on  her  bosom. 
Adelbert  had  watched  the  fugitive,  and  at 
that  moment  would  have  exchanged  a 
diadem  for  the  possession  of  the  preci- 
ous flower.  He  raised  his  hand  to  snatch 
it  from  its  station,  but  the  impulse  brought 
reflection.  He  paused,  fearful  of  betray- 
ing the  secret  of  his  feelings,  although  his 
eyes,  to  any  other  than  Rosalthe,  must  have 
disclosed  the  sentiments  he  struggled  to 
conceal.  I  know  not  how  long  this  scene 
continued  ; — it  should  have  lasted  for  ever 
had  it  been  in  my  power;  for  I  would 
have  perpetuated  it  on  the  canvas. 

A  bell  frotn  the  castle  now  summoned 
them  to  the  festive  board.  Adelbert  drew 
a  hand  of  each  through  his  arms,  and  has- 
tened from  the  grotto.  Thus  did  the  hours 
glide  swiftly  away. 

Rosalthe  had  already  been  three  weeks  at 

the 
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the  castle,  and  her  heart  acknowledged  it  the 
shortest  she  had  ever  passed.  Each  day 
brought  some  new  amusement — each  day 
appeared  happier  than  the  former.  Adelbert 
no  longer  sought  diversion  in  the  sports  of 
the  field  ;  when  he  strayed  from  the  castle, 
it  was  to  attend  his  sister  and  Rosalthe — to 
hear  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice — to  dw^ell 
with  admiration  on  the  various  turns  of 
her  captivating  countenance. 

The  Baron  suspected  not  his  passion  ; 
he  himself  acknowledged  her  charming, 
but  he  believed  pride  a  sufficient  security 
to  the  heart  of  his  son.  Blind,  mistaken 
confidence  !  He  forgot  that  love,  like  an 
impetuous  torrent,  carries  all  before  it; 
that  reason's  self  sinks  beneath  its  powerful 
influence  !  Adelbert  strove  to  hide  his  sen- 
timents from  tlie  knowledge  of  his  father  ; 
in  his  presence  he  drove  every  cast  of  care 
from  his  features,  and  assumed  the  thought- 
less gaiety  of  former  hours.  But  when, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  he  reflected 

on 
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on  the  inequality  of  their  birth,  he  would 
sigh  at  the  obstacles  which  impeded  the 
possibility  of  their  union. 

*■'  I  must  fly  from  the  castle/'  he  would 
exclaim ;  ''  family,  fame,  future  happi- 
ness, demands  the  sacrifice,  ere  yet  my 
peace  is  destroyed.  I  must  fly  from  the 
dangerous  infatuation — yes,  Rosalthe,  I 
must  forget  the  hours  I  have  passed  in 
your  society  ;  must  forget  that  the  walls  of 
St.  Florensia  contain  the  only  object  my 
fond  heart  had  ever  selected.*' 

Night  passed  away,  and  with  it  all  ideas 
of  quitting  the  castle,  for  the  returning 
morn  beheld  Adelbert  in  the  presence  of 
Rosalthe.  Her  smiles  dissipated  each  pain- 
ful reflection,  and  alone  filled  him  with 
hope  and  joy.  Angela  was  a  stranger  to 
love ;  she  knew  not  the  thousand  doubts 
and  fears  which  mark  its  progress ;  she 
herself  was  happy,  and  dreamt  not  that 
her  brother  was  otherwise. 

VOL.T.  H  Rosalthe 
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Rosalthe  often  thought  of  the  convent, 
but  not  with  a  wish  to  return. 


'*^  Sister  Josepha  has  been  unjust  !**  she 
would  exclaim  ;  ''  she  must  have  spoken 
from  the  impulse  of  prejudice;  experi- 
ence has  already  refuted  her  lessons.  She 
taught  me  to  expect  misery,  but  I  have 
found  peace/' — Alas  !  little  did  she  sus- 
pect she  had  lost  it  ! — ^'  If  the  whole 
world  is  like  Lunenberg  Castle/'  she 
would  continue^  "  why  should  I  wish  to  be 
a  nun  }" 


CHHP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


JL  HRE'E  weeks  have  already  passed," 
said  Angela,  as  she  walked  in  the  shrub- 
bery  with  Rosalthe^  "  since  we  quitted  the 
convent,  and  in  another  month  we  are 
to  return.  Heigho  !  how  I  detest  soli- 
tude ! — I  wish — I  do  not  know  v/hat  ! 
wish." 

''  It  will  indeed  be  very  dull/'  said  Ro- 
saithe,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Dull,"  repealed  Angela,  warmly,  "  it 

will  be  quite  insufferable :  it  may  do  very 

well  for  old  age,  or  such  as  have  lost  all 

relish  for  society  ;  but  for  girls  like  us  to 

H  2  be 
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be  shut   np^   as  the  Prince  de  Lobenstein 
told  me^  it  is  quite  a  sin." 

"  And  yet  it  will  be  our  own  faults  if  we 
are  not  happy/'  said  Rosalthe^  mildly ; 
"  our  dear  Abbess  will  be  the  indulgent 
judge  of  our  actions  ;  and  the  sisters  of 
St  Florensia  will  enrich  our  minds  with  in- 
structive lessons." 

''  That  will  not  make  me  happy, 
though/'  exclaimed  the  artless  Angela  ; 
^'  nor  you  either." 

''  Perhaps  not/'  replied  Rosalthe  :  ''  and 
yet/'  after  a  pause^,  ''  if  we  could,  at  this 
moment,  possess  what  wx  imagine  would 
complete  our  happiness,  how  do  w^e  know 
but  in  the  end  it  might  be  productive  of 
misery?" 

''  To  me  it  could  not,"  said  Angela;  ''  I 
only  wish  to  be  at  Dresden  ;  and  there,  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  happy." 

''  If  you  were  at  Dresden,"  replied  Ro- 
salthe, ''  you  might,  ere  another  week 
passes  away,  anxiously  desire  to  be  again 
at  the  convent." 

''Not 
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"Not  I  indeed/*  said  the  incredulous 
Angela ;  "  the  men  would  all  talk  to  me 
like  the  Prince^  and  every  thing  would  be 
so  delightful ;  I  am  sure  I  should  never, 
never  be  tired:  and  for  the  convent,  if  it 
was  not  for  you,  the  Abbess,  and  the  holy 
sisters,  I  should  never  wish  to  enter  its  walls 


They  now  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  turning,  beheld  two  fi- 
gui-es  among  the  trees.  The  blood  rushed 
to  the  cheeks  of  Rosalthe,  as  the  voice  of 
Adelbert  reached  her  ear  :  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  whose  form  and 
countenance  were  strikingly  handsome. 

''  Sigismar,  Count  de  Lindenthal,*'  said 
Adelbert,  as  he  presented  him. 

*^  The  Count  de  Lindenthal  !    prpphetic 

Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Rosalthe,  as  from  the 

rosy  bloom  of  health,  her  features  changed 

to    an   ashy  paleness.     She  tottered — she 

H  3  must 
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must  have  fallen,  had  not  Adelbert  rushed 
forward^  and  supported  her  in  his  arms. 

'*  What  means  this  emotion  ?*'  he  en- 
quired; ''  why  this  terror  ?" 

Rosalthe  was  unable  to  reply ;  she  had 
not  fainted,  but  a  sensation,  even  worse, 
had  suspended  her  faculties;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Heaven,  whilst  broken  and 
convulsed  sighs  burst  from  her  bosom. 
Anxiety  and  doubt  marked  the  features  of 
Adelbert,  as  he,  in  the  no  less  astonished 
countenance  of  Sigismar,  sought  an  expla- 
nation. 

''  Here  is  some  dark  mystery,"  said  De 
Lindenthal,  as  he  approached  Rosalthe : 
'*  hear  me,  when  I  call  Heaven  to  witness, 
that,  until  this  moment,  I  never  beheld  this 
lady. — And  yet,*'  gazing  doubtfully  on  her, 
''  these  features  are  familiar  to  me — surely 
I  have  before  seen  this  countenance/* 

''  Seen 
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''  Been  Rosalthe/' reproachfully  exclaim- 
ed Adelbert^  ^^  and  forget  where  !  ah^  Hea- 
ven !  is  that  possible  r" 

The  terrified  Angela  would  have  flown 
to  the  castle  for  assistance ;  but  Adelbert, 
in  a  voice  of  joy^  recalled  her — 

'^  She  revives^  my  sister/'  he  exclaimed, 
*^  life's  warm  stream  reanimates  her  form — 
she  will  soon  be  better." 

Angela  returned,  she  kissed  the  pale 
cheek  of  her  friend,  and  a  tear  trembled  in 
her  radiant  eye.  Once  more  the  Count  de 
Lindenthal  approached  ;  he  took  the  hand 
of  Rosalthe  ;  he  would  have  spoken,  but 
she  drew  it  hastily  from  him  ;  a  convulsive 
shudder  crept  over  her,  and,  hiding  her 
face  on  the  shoulder  of  Angela,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Shocked  and   disappointed,    the    Count 

drew  back  ;  again  did  the  eyes  of  Adelbert 

rest  inquisitively   on   him  ;  and  again  did 

H  4  he 
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he  solemnly  assert  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  tlosalthe. 

''  And  yet  you  know  the  countenance?'' 
enquired  the  impetuous  Adelbert. 

*'  I  know  it  perfectly/'  rejoined  Sigis- 
mar, ''  for  the  portrait  of  that  lady  decorates 
the  stone  gallery  in  Lindenthal  Castle. 

'*■  Here  is  indeed  some  mystery/'  said 
Angela^  ^'  for  Rosalthe;,  excepting  her  visit 
here^  and  at  the  dwelling  of  her  father,  has 
ever  been  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Florensia/' 

''  I  wish  I  could  resolve  it/'  said  Sigis- 
mar,  mournfully  ;  ''  but  my  presence  oc- 
casions pain  ;  I  will  return  to  the  castle, 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  soon  meet  vnth 
less  emotion." 

Angela  would  have  remained  with  her 
friend,  but  the  eyes  of  her  brother  im- 
plored her  to  accompany  De  Lindenthal. 
Ere  yet  she  had  quitted  the  path^  Rosalthe 
entreated  her  to  return. 

'^Do 
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"  Do  you,  my  Lord,  follow  the  County 
and,  in  pity  to  my  feelings,  conceal  what 
has  passed/' 

Adelbert  looked  disconcerted — ''  I  will 
obey  you,'"  he  said  ;  ''  yet  tell  me,  ere  I  go, 
has  the  Count  de  Lindenthal  ever  injured 
you  ?- 

Hosalthe  hesitated;  she  knew  not  what  to 
reply — the  mysterious  relation  of  the  i\b- 
bess — her  mother's  sufferings — her  father's 
murder — all  recurred  to  her  memory. 

*^  Injured  me  !"  she  repeated,  ''  Holy 
Virgin  !"  and  her  clasped  hands  were  raised 
to  Heaven. 

Adelbert's  eyes  darted  vengeance — 
"  Does  the  being  live  who  has  injured  Ro- 
salthe?"  he  exclaimed,  nishing  from  her. 

*'  Stay,  for  a  moment  stay,"  shrieked  the 

terrified    girl,    as,    with  the    swiftness   of 

lightning,  she  flew  towards  him,  ''  stay  and 

hear   me,  when  I  call  the  holy  saints  to 

H  5  witness, 
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%Yi(ness^  that,  until  this  hour,  I  never  beheld 
the  Count  de  Lindenthal  1'* 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  what  strange — 
what  inexplicable  conduct !  what  am  I 
to  think  ?"  enquired  Adelbert. 

''  What  you  please,  my  Lord/'  replied 
Rosalthe,  proudly. 

It  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  she 
felt  herself  wronged  by  the  suspicions  of 
Adelbert;  her  pure  heart  spurned  at  con- 
cealments ;  she  wished  to  elucidate  every 
mystery  ;  to  unfold  the  secret  of  her  birth; 
and  to  appear,  in  his  eyes,  the  being  she 
really  was.  But  she  remembered  the  pro- 
mise she  had  given  the  Abbess ;  and  as  ho- 
nour whispered  that  promise  must  remain 
inviolate,  her  countenance  assumed  its  for- 
mer sadness. 

Adelbert  read  the  conflict  passing  in  her 
breast ;  he  was  softened,  he  took  her  hand, 
''  Pardon  my  doubts,  RQsalthe>"  he  said,  in 

a  voice 
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a  voice  of  supplication  ;  ''  henceforth  pre- 
serve your  secret ;  never^  in  thought,  will 
I  hover  near  it,  or,  for  a  moment,  lose 
sight  of  your  perfections." 

''  Fly  then,"  said  Rosalthe,  in  a  hurried 
tone,  "  overtake  the  Count ;  let  not  the 
Baron  hear  of  my  agitation  ;  I  cannot  bear 
interrogatories;  yet,  for  my  own  justifica- 
tion, know  that  neither  guilt  or  fear  directs 
my  conduct ;  and,  however  strong  ap- 
pearances may  be,  may  heart  will  bear 
searching." 

Adelbert  believed  her ;  every  syllable 
she  had  uttered  was  transfixed  upon  the 
tablets  of  his  memory.  He  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips ;  and,  as  he  hastened 
through  the  shrubbery^ — ''  My  suspicions 
have  injured  your  innocence,  Rosalthe," 
he  mentally  ejaculated  ;  ''but  the  study  of 
my  future  life  shall  be  to  make  repara- 
tion." 

Rosalthe^  pale  and  agitated,  leant  on  the 
H  G  arm 
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arm  of  Angela  ;  her  head  ached  ;  her  eyes 
were  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  castle/'  she  said, 
*'  and  do  you^  my  dear  Angela^  make  my 
excuses  to  the  Baron — I  cannot  join  the 
supper-table/' 

•  ''  Neither  will  I/'  said  the  affectionate 
girl ;  ^'  I  will  tell  my  father  you  are  ill, 
and  that  will  be  a  sufficient  plea  for  my  ab- 
sence." 

(  ^'  No;,  that  must  not  be/'  replied  Rosal- 
the  ;  ''  what  would  ^our  brother — what 
would  the  Count  de  Lindenthal  think  ?" 

''  Adelbert  would  thank  me/'  said  An- 
gela ;  "  and,  for  the  Count  de  Lindenthal, 
I  care  not  what  he  would  think.  I  only 
wish  he  had  not  come  to  the  castle." 

As  they  entered  the  hall,  the  supper  bell 
sounded.  Angela  was  unwilling  to  leave 
her  friend,  but  Rosalthe's  entreaties  at 
length  prevailed.  When  alone,  she  hasten- 
ed to  the  retirement  of  her  apartment,  and 

sought 
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sought  to  reason  herself  into  composure; 
but  still  did  the  dreaded  name  of  De  Lin- 
den thai  recall  to  her  mind  the  horrid  re- 
cital of  the  Abbess — still  did  her  heart 
shudder  at  the  recollection  of  murder. 

''  Father  of  Heaven. !/'  she  exclaimed,  as 
the  teats  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  "  am 
I  beneath  the  same  roof  with  the  relent- 
less persecutor  of  my  unfortunate  parents  ? 
Have  I  indeed  beheld  the  being  who  shor- 
tened their  existence  !  who  exposed  their 
offspring  to  all  the  horrors  of  mystery,  and 
made  her  what  she  is — an  orphan  !  Oh 
that  I  had  never  quitted  the  convent  !  that 
I  had  never  left  my  guide,  my  friend,  my 
monitress  ! — then  had  my  heart  been  saved 
this  shock,  then  had  I  been  content  and 
happy  :  would  that  I  could  now  throw  my- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  revered  Abbess  of 
St.  Florensia  ! — would  that  I  could  pour 
my  griefs  into  her  bosom,  and  receive  ad- 
vice and  comfort  from  her  counsels  !" 
3 

Whilst 
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Whilst  yet  she  spoke,  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Angela  in  the  gallery,  who,  in  a 
moment  after,  entered. 

"  Adelbert  is  quite  disconcerted  at  your 
absence,  Rosalthe,*'  she  exclaimed  ;  ''  he 
was  so  sad  and  silent  at  supper,  that  he  in- 
fected us  all  wnth  melancholy.** 

P^salthe's  heart  felt  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  intelligence — 

''  How  pleasing  to  be  remembered  by 
our  friends  \"  she  said;  '*^  and  did  you,  my 
kind  Angela,  did  the  Baron  condescend  to 
think  of  me  ?" 

^^  And  to  speak  of  you  too,"  answered 
Angela;  "  it  was  the  only  subject  that  at  all 
commanded  the  attention  of  my  brother  ; 
indeed  he  intends  going  to  see  you,  at 
Lindenthal  Castle.'* 

*'  At  Lindenthal  Castle  \"  repeated  Rosal- 
the. 

"  Yes,**  resumed  Angela,  "  for  the 
Count  Sigismar  says,   there   is   a  picture 

there. 
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there,  which  had  you  sat  for,  could  not 
have  been  more  like.*' 

*'  Tis  very  strange/*  said  Rosalthe,  ti- 
midly. 

"'  I  should  like  to  see  the  picture/*  con- 
tinued Angela,  regardless  of  her  friend  ; 
*'  I  am  sure,  if  Adelbert  looks  at  it  as  much 
as  he  does  at  you,  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore we  get  him  at  the  castle  again.'* 

The  last  sentence  dyed  Rc«althe*s  fair 
face  with  scarlet ;  she  looked  anxiously  at 
Angela,  whilst  a  half-suppressed  sigh 
heaved  her  bosom  ;  she  wished  to  know 
when  the  Count  departed,  but  she  dared 
not  ask ;  her  heart  palpitated,  her  lips 
trembled  ;  every  care,  every  idea,  was  lost 
in  the  anticipation  of  his  absence  ;  and,  at 
length,  in  faltering  accents,  she  articulated 
— "  How  you  will  miss  him  at  the  castle  !** 

*'  My  father  will,*'  replied  Angela,  "  al- 
though I  shall  not,  for  he  does  not  pur- 
pose leaving  it  until  our  return  to  the  con- 
vent/* 
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Any  other  than  Angela  must  have  no- 
ticed the  transition  in  the  countenance  of 
RosalthCj  from  disappointment  and  doubt, 
brightening  into  the  smile  of  hope  and 
joy.  But  she  was  a  novice  in  the  softer 
passion  of  the  heart  ;  she  had  ever  felt 
peace  ;  never  had  she  experienced  the  tur- 
bulent emotions  of  love — never  expe- 
rienced a  sensation  warmer  than  friend- 
ship, or  filial  and  sisterly  affection.  Happy 
Anjrela  !   her  cares  were  of  her  own  crea- 

tins: — her  sorrows  were  transient — her  sor- 
es 

rows  were  forgotten  in  the  slumbers  of  in- 
nocence and  peace  ! 

The  deep-toned  clock  in  the  hall,  which 
now  sounded  eleven,  was  a  signal  for  An- 
gela's departure;  but  ere  she  quitted  her 
friend,  she  repeated  many  tender  injunc- 
tions for  her  to  be  careful  of  her  health, 
and  not  to  suffer  despondency  to  destroy 
her  quiet. 

''  Remember  the  words  of  our  holy  mo- 
ther/' 
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ther/*  she  continued,  as  she  rose  from  the 
sofa ;  '^'  how  often  has  she  said,  life  is  a 
state  of  probation,  in  which  the  most  vir- 
tuous are  exposed  to  misfortune.  Should 
we  not  rather  then,  my  dear  Rosalthe, 
guard  our  hearts  against  the  approach  of 
calamity,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  mag- 
nify imaginary  cares  into  real  sorrows?'* 

Kosalthe  silently  pressed  the  hand  of  her 
young  counsellor^  who  tripped  lightly 
out  of  the  apartment. 

'^  To  a  heart  like  vours,  beloved  An- 
gela,*'  she  sighed  as  she  approached  the 
window,  ^'  sorrow  may  be  imaginary ;  but 
Xo  a  being  like  myself,  the  sport  of  for- 
tune, orphaned  in  infancy,  thrown  upon 
the  bounty  of  strangers,  without  a  name — 
without  one  single  claim  to  their  protec- 
tion, it  is  a  spontaneous  effusion  which 
the  woes  of  my  parents  justify." 

Kosalthe   threw   open    the    window    to 

gaze 
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gaze  on  the  still  serenity  of  the  surround- 
ing scene.  The  full  moon  was  riding  ma- 
jestically in  the  Heavens,  and  her  chaste 
rays  played  on  the  white-topped  waves  of 
the  ocean :  a  gentle  breeze  waved  the 
thick  branches  of  the  forest,  and  wafted 
the  sweetest  perfu-mes  from  the  far-spread- 
ing shrubbery.  Fancy  peopled  the  woods 
with  a  thousand  different  images  ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  Rosalthe  started  at  the  decep- 
tion ;  figures  appeared  to  glide  through 
the  deepening  gloom  ;  and  voices  seemed 
to  sound  in  the  undulations  of  the  water. 
It  was  past  midnight  ere  she  quitted  the 
window  ;  and  another  hour  rolled  slug- 
gishly away,  ere  she  was  lost  in  slumber. 

In  the  morning,  long  before  the  hour  of 
assembling  in  the  breakfast-parlour,  Rosal- 
the quitted  her  chamber,  and  passing  soft- 
ly down  the  staircase,  entered  the  park. — 
The  dew  yet  hung  upon  the  flowers,  and  the 
blades  of  grass  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams; 
every  prospect  smiled;  the  birds,  soaring  in 

air. 
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alr^  carroUed  forth  their  wild  melody,  whilst 
the  timid  deer,  unmolested,  browsed  on  the 
rich  pasturage.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  conveyed 
to  her  mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations  : 
she  looked  around  with  gratitude,  and  no 
longer  murmured  at  her  lot. 

"If  we  behold,  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye,  the  dispensations  of  Providence,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  we  shall  find  that  the  sun 
rises  on  the  wicked  as  on  the  good  ;  that 
the  rain  descends  on  the  just  as  on  the  un- 
just :  if  these  were  really  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  Heaven,  those  who  know 
affliction  might  mourn — those  who  are 
happy  might  rejoice ;  but  we  are  taught 
that  sorrow  often  marks  the  footsteps  of 
the  virtuous,  whilst  the  vicious  are  upheld 
by  prosperity.  It  is  then,  in  another 
world,  we  are  to  look  for  happiness,  al- 
though, even  in  this,  transient  as  it  is,  wc 
may  possess  content,  in  the  silent  approba- 
tion of  our  conscience." 

Her 
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Her  steps  were  imperceptibly  drawn  to 
the  sacred  retreat  of  the  Baroness ;  it  was 
a  spot  revered  by  Adelbertj  and  as  such^ 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Rosalthe  :  she 
paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  for 
an  indistinct  murmur  was  heard  from 
within  ;  but  attributing  the  sound  to  the 
rippling  of  the  waves,  she  proceeded,  but 
started  at  the  appearance  of  Adelbert,  who, 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  was  reclining  on  the 
bench.  She  would  have  returned,  but 
springing  forward,  he  caught  her  hand. 

"Why  would  you  fly  me,  Rosalthe?" 
he  inquired,  in  softened  accents.  "  Ah  ! 
tell  me,  how  have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  incur  your  displeasure  ?" 

'^  You  can  never  incur  my  displeasure," 
said  Rosalthe,  fervently;  but  checking  her- 
self, and  deeply  blushing,  "  you  appeared 
lost  in  thought,  and  I  feared  to  disturb 
your  meditations." 

"  Indeed  I  was  lost  in  thought,"  resumed 
the  Count ;  "  but  it  was  a  reverie  the  most 

dangerous 
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dangerous — the  most  pleasing  ;  think  then 
what  must  have  been  my  rapture,  when  I 
beheld  the  angel  imagination  had  pictured 
standing  before  me," 

Rosalthe  wished  to  return  to  the  castle ; 
she  attempted  to  withdraw  her  haiid^  but 
disappointment  in  an  instant  saddened  the 
features  of  Adelbert ;  she  suffered  him  to 
retain  it,  and  he  led  her  from  the  grotto. 
They  paused  to  admire  the  prospect;  and 
again  the  eyes  of  Adelbert  beheld  no  other 
being  than  Rosalthe. 

Whilst  yet  they  stood  beneath  the  cy- 
press, a  vulture,  which  had  long  hovered  in 
search  of  prey,  darted  on  a  wood-pigeon  ; 
the  feathered  trembler  uttered  a  cry  of  an- 
guish, and  must  have  been  borne  off  in  the 
pounces  of  its  enemy,  had  not  the  County 
by  a  well-directed  aim,  thrown  his  hat,  and 
compelled  the  spoiler  to  take  to  flight. 
Rosalthe  hastened  to  the  wood-pigeon  ; 
she  took   it  gently  from  the  ground ;  one 

of 
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of  its  wings  was  broken,  and  its  little  heart 
beat  with  pain  and  terror. 

*'  Poor  flutterer  !'*  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
deposited  it  in  her  bosom  ;  "  henceforth 
thou  shalt  be  my  care  ;  and  when  I  look  at 
thee,  I  will  remember^  that  though  the 
weak  are  often  oppressed  by  the  strong, 
yet  a  moment  may  turn  the  scale  of  their 
sorrows,  and,  like  thine,  brighten  their 
prospects  with  joy." 

''  The  vulture  followed  only  the  dictates 
of  nature,"  said  Adelbert,  ''  and,  like  other 
animals,  sought  for  support.  It  is  man 
should  be  condemned  when  he  preys  on 
\i%  own  species — man  who  ennobles  his 
mind  by  cultivating  his  understanding  ; 
who  feels  disinterested  love  ;  and  in  every 
part  of  the  creation  finds  an  exercise  for 
virtue.  And  yet  how  often  reason  is  de- 
feated I  how  often  the  bounties  of  Provi 
dence  are  slighted,  and  the  follies  of  the 
world  preferred  V* 

"  I  wish 
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*'  I  wish  we  were  at  the  castle/'  inter- 
rupted Rosalthe,  quickening  her  pace  :  "  I 
would  bind  up  the  wing,  and  perhaps  it 
might  recover.  Poor  little  bird  !"  she  con- 
tinued^ caressing  the  wood-pigeon,  "  what 
a  lesson  of  forbearance  mightest  thou  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  thousands !  how  pati- 
ently dost  thou  lay,  although  thy  tender 
form  is  racked  with  pain  !" 

As  they  emerged  from  the  shrubbery, 
they  met  Angela  and  the  Count  de  Lin- 
denthal.  Rosalthe  beheld  him  with  more 
composure ;  she  still  felt  repugnance  in 
his  society,  but  she  no  longer  shrunk  hor- 
ror-struck from  his  gaze. 

"  What  a  pity,"  she  sighed,  "  that  a  fi- 
gure so  noble,  a  countenance  so  benig- 
nant, should  veil  a  heart  capable  of  such 
enormities!"  but  she  checked  the  impulse 
of  sorrow  which  th«  idea  occasioned.  '*  He 
was  the  destroyer  of  my  parents,    and  as 

»uch, 
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sucb,-4neritsnot  the  commiseration  of  their 
orphan." 

The  wood-pigeon  was  placed  on  a  bed 
of  cotton,  and  was  the  peculiar  charge  of 
Rosalthe  ;  she  carefully  watched  and  ad- 
ministered to  its  wants  :  the  little  creature, 
as  though  sensible  of  gratitude,  chirped  at 
the  approach  of  its  benefactress,  would 
perch  upon  her  shoulder,  and  eat  the 
grains  of  corn  from  her  hand. 

*'  Sweet  bird,"  she  would  exclaim, 
''  where'er  I  go,  thou  shalt  be  my  com- 
panion ;  whither  beneath  the  sacred  roof 
of  St.  Florensia,  or  in  the  more  cheerful 
haunts  of  men,  thou  shalt  *"  eat  of  my 
bread,  and  drink  of  my  cup  ;'  and  when  I 
look  at  thee,  I  will  remember  the  being 
who  saved  thy  life  ;  and  for  his  sake,  che- 
rish thee  as  the  dearest  appendage  of 
mii>e." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP,  XL 


"  To-morrow/'  said  the  Count,  with 
a  dejected  air,  ''  to-morrow  you  leave  the 
castle  ! — Alas  !  how  solitary  will  it  appear  1** 
Rosalthe  forced  a  smile,  but  a  tear  quickly 
followed  :  Adelbert  seemed  not  to  notice 
her  emotion  ;  he  took  her  hand — '^  Every 
aspect  will  be  changed/'  he  continued ; 
''  the  shades  will  no  longer  soothe,  the  birds 
will  no  longer  enliven.  Nature  herself  will 
droop,  for  Rosalthe  will  be  absent/' 

The  tone  of  sadness  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  destroyed  the  compo- 
sure she  had  been  striving  to  attain ;    snc 

VOL.  I.  I  felt 
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felt  all  he  would  convey,  and  fearful  of 
betraying  her  weakness,  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  walked  quickly  to  the  window. 
Adelbert  would  have  followed,  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  the  moment  unveiled  the  senti- 
ments of  his  heart : — he  pined  to  receive 
from  her  lips  a  confirmation  of  his  hopes 
— to  remove  at  once  the  painful  necessity 
of  a  separation.  He  thought  not  of  his 
father,  of  his  family,  of  one  obstacle  inimi- 
cal to  love  ;  and  as  he  hastened  to  the  win- 
dow— at  the  very  instant  he  seized  her 
hand—at  the  very  instant  his  eyes  rested 
on  her  features,  the  door  opened,  and  An- 
gela, all  life  and  joy,  flew  towards  them. 

Absorbed  in  her  own  ideas,  she  perceived 
not  the  embarrassment  of  her  friend,  or  the 
disappointment  of  her  brother.  ''  Congra- 
tulate me,  Rosalthe,"  she  exclaimed,  '"my 
wish  will  soon  be  gratified;  instead  of  the 
Convent,  I  am  to  go  to  Dresden.  I  wish 
you  was  to  be  or  the  party ;  we  shall  be  so 
happy  and  so  gay.*' 

''  I  shall 
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"  I  shall  be  very  happV  at  the  convent/' 
said  Rosalthe,  whilst  a  heavy  sigh  contra- 
dicted the  assertion  ;  ''  and  perhaps/*  with 
increased  sadness^  "  by  your  return  I  may 
be  enrolled  a  sister  of  St.  Florensia." 

''  Be  more  just  to  your  friends,  to  your- 
self/' replied  Adelbcrt  in  a  low  voice,  *^'for 
believe  me,  Rosalthe,  one  heart  at  least 
w^ould  bleed  at  such  a  sacrifice.'* 

''Come,  let  us  walk  to  the  beach,"  said 
Angela,  throwing  her  arm  round  the  waist 
of  her  friend  ;  ''  the  Baron  and  the  Count 
de  Lindenthal  sre  already  gone  ;  and  if  I 
leave  you  behind,  you  will  both  grow  me- 
lancholy : — you  was  always  pensive,  Rosal- 
the, but  as  for  Adalbert,  I  know  not  w^hat 
ails  him  ;•  fo;  time  has  been  when  he  was 
as  cheerful  as  Lam/' 

"  And  that  time  I  trust  v/ill  soon  return,*' 
answered  the  Count  with  forced  gaiety; 
•''  but  if  we  are  going  to  the  beach,  1  think 
some  preparation  is  necessary  ;  and  v.hilst 
vou  are  gone,  this  tender  nestling,"  ap- 
I  2  proaching 
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preaching  the  soft  bed  of  the  wood-pigeon, 
''  shall  be  my  companion/^ 

Hosalthe  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to 
the  apartment :  the  Count  was  still  cares- 
sing her  little  favourite. 

*'  Happy  bird  !'*  he  exclaimed^  uncon- 
scious of  her  entrance,  ''  to-morrow  at  this 
time  you  may  gaze  upon  your  angelic  mis- 
tress, may  be  the  envied  companion  of  her 
bosom! — Who  would  not  endure  pain, 
who  would  not  suffer  terror,  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  such  solicitude?'* 

'^^  Not  I,'' exclaimed  Angela  laughing — 
Rosalthe  blushed — Adelbert  looked  discon- 
certed.— ''  But  come/'  she  continued,  re- 
gardless of  either,  'Met  us  quit  the  castle, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  new  arrangement. 
In  the  first  place,*'  passing  her  arm  through 
her  brother's,  ''  when  you  visit  Lindenthal 
Castle,  we  go  to  Dresden :  the  Baron  has 
promised  to  pass  the  winter  there ;  and  to 
take  me  to  all  the  entertainments  of  that 

delight- 
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delightful  city.  The  Count  Sigismar  and 
yourself  are  to  join  us;  and  early  in  the 
spring  we  are  to  return  to  Liinenberg 
Castle/' 

Melancholy's  deepest  shade  o'erspread 
the  countenance  ofKosalthe;,  whilst  a  pain, 
as  of  a  dagger  at  her  heart,  seemed  to  pierce 
her.  *'  Perhaps/'  she  faintly  articulated, 
casting  a  timid  glance  upon  her  friend, 
*'  perhaps  the  gaieties  and  allurements  of 
Dresden  will  obliterate  all  recollection  of 
St.  Florensiaand  its  inhabitants." 

"  Never/'  interrupted  Angela  warmly  ; 
*'  not  all  that  this  world  contains  could 
wean  me  from  those  I  love.  No^  Rosalthe^ 
my  heart  will  often  return  to  that  revered 
society,  will  often  want  to  pour  its  secrets 
into  your  bosom.  If  I  thought  it  capable 
of  such  ingratitude/'  she  continued,  as  a 
tear  stole  down  her  rosy  cheek,  ''  I  would 
despise,  condemn,  hate  myself." 

Rosalthe,  repenting  the  unguarded  sen- 
tence which   had  escaped  her,  threw  her 
I  3  arm 
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arm  round  the  neck  of  Angela  ;  and  long 
ere  they  joined  the  Baron  and  Sigismar, 
tranquillity  and  peace  was  restored  Adel- 
bert  beheld  them  with  rapture  :  he  feared 
to  speak  lest  he  should  betray  his  feelings  ; 
and  as  he  silently  walked  by  their  side, 
imagination  pictured  scenes  of  bliss,  which 
a  moment  of  unprejudiced  reason  must 
have  pointed  out  as  futile  ;  and  not  till  the 
voice  of  his  father  reached  his  ear/  was  the 
reverie  broken. 

The  Baron  was  sitting  in  the  grotto; 
Sigismar  and  Angela  stood  near  the  en- 
trance^ gazing  upon  the  curling  waves 
which  broke  sullenly  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock;  Rosalthe  leant  against  the  cypress, 
her  eyes  resting  upon  the  representation 
of  Sensibility,  and  her  thoughts  fixed  on 
the  preserver  of  the  wood-pigeon;  whilst 
Adelbert,  with  folded  arms  and  a  beating 
heart,  stood  by  her  side,  and  regardless  of 
every  other  object,  saw  not  the  heavy 
clouds  which  hung  darkening  over  head. 

Long 
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Long  had  the  sky  threatened — long  had 
the  Baltic  been  agitated  v^ith  unusual  mo- 
tion :  a  vivid  light  flashed  across  the  eyes 
of  Angela — she  uttered  a  loud  shriek — the 
Baron  started,  and  a  .  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder  shook  the  earth  to  its  foundation. 
''  Let  us  fly  to  the  castle/'  she  exclaimed, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands;  ''Holy  Virgin, 
what  a  tempest  \" 

'*  Fear  not,  my  child/'  said  the  Baron  ; 
"the  same  omniscient  Power  who  guards 
us  in  the  sunshine,  will  shelter  us  in  the 
storm  : — his  arm  directs  the  lightning — his 
voice  commands  the  thunder :  'tis  the  guilty 
should  flee  with  terror  from  his  presence, 
whilst  the  innocent  may  rest  secure  in  his 
protection." 

"  Yet  are  you  not  afraid  ?"  inquired  the 
trembling  Angela,  clinging  for  safety  to 
the  arm  of  her  father. 

"No,  my  daughter,  I  am  not,"  replied 

the  Baron  ;  ''  it  is  not  the  fear  of  death  can 

intimidate — it  is  the  Being  who  can  render 

death  terrible — upon  whose  providence  I 

I  4  calmly 
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calmly  rest^,  with  a  confidence  which  earthly 
sorrow  can  never  destroy/* 

Rosalthe,  impressed  by  the  words  of  the 
Baron^  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  countenance; 
it  was  irradiated  with  tenderness  and  resig- 
nation ;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  Angela 
and  the  Count  Sigismar  through  the  shrub- 
bery, he  talked  of  Dresden,  of  enlivening 
subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  her 
fears. 

''Happy  daughter  of  such  a  father!" 
mentally  sighed  Rosalthe,  as  the  contrast 
of  her  orphaned  state  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears. 

Adelbert  walked  silently  by  her  side ;  he 
beheld  her  agitation,  but  being  a  stranger 
to  the  cause,  was  unable  to  trace  it  to  its 
source.  Ere  yet  they  reached  the  castle, 
the  storm  in  all  its  fury  burst  upon  them ; 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  the  hail- 
stones fell,  the  clouds  seemed  to  open  and 

emit 
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emit  their  liquid  fire ;  whilst  the  wind  in 
violent  gusts  rushed  among  the  trees^  now 
loosening  the  roots^  and  now  tearing  away 
the  slender  branches.  The  distant  ocean 
roared  upon  the  ear^  whilst  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  a  neighbouring  waterfall  increased 
the  melancholy  horror  of  the  scene.  Adel- 
bert  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Rosalthe;  he 
beheld  no  other  object^  he  felt  no  other 
fear;  he  would  have  sheltered  her  in  his 
arms;  he  would  have  bared  his  bosom  to 
the  storm^  to  have  hid  her  from  its  fury. 
He  anxiously  gazed  upon  her  countenance  ; 
the  rose  was  fled  ;  fear  had  bleached  it  with 
its  lilies  ;  her  white  garments  hung  drip- 
ping with  wet;  her  beautiful  locks  hung 
disordered  down  her  shoulders. 

The  hospitable  walls  of  Lunenberg  Cas- 
tle now  gladdened  their  sight:  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  Adelbert  grasped  the  arm 
ofhis  companion,  and  with  amazing  rapidity 
impelled  her  forward:  soon  they  entered 
the  hall,  where,  overcome  with  fatigue^Ro- 
1  5  sal  the 
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salthe  sunk  on  a  chair.  Angela  had  already 
reached  the  castle;  her  fear  was  subdued, 
for  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  abated ; 
the  dark  clouds  had  rolled  sullenly  away, 
he  rains  no  longer  deluged  the  earth,  the 
hail  no  longer  beat  against  the  windows, 
the  lightning  still  played  faintly  upon  the 
water,  and  the  thunder  rumbled  in  dis- 
tance. She  could  now  with  recovered  spi- 
rits, laugh  at  their  forlorn  and  comfortless 
situation,  and  even  ridicule  the  terror  she 
herself  had  betrayed.  ^ 

Their  wet  garments  were  exchanged  for 
more  comfortable  dresses,  and  Rosalthe  re- 
turned to  the  supper-room  forgetful^  of 
every  danger.  Adelbert  stood  near  the  win- 
dow, his  head  rested  on  his  hand,  and  his 
ey^es  fixed  on  vacancy  :  the  opening  of  the 
door  dissipated  the  images  which  fancy  had 
portrayed,  and  he  turned  hastily  round. 
Rosalthe  approached  the  window  to  behold 
the  change  which  a  few  short  houi^s  had 
produced.     The  wind  had  sunk  to  a  gentle 

murmur. 
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murmur,  and  the  full  moon,  riding  majesti- 
cally through  the  Heavens,  was  now  and 
then  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud.  The 
pendent  rain-drops  hung  from  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees;  and  the 
discordant  screams  of  the  rooks  who  tenant- 
ed the  towering  pines,  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  night. 

''  What  a  contrast  is  here  \'*  exclaimed 
Rosalthe,  gazing  upon  the  wide-extended 
lawn ;  "but  an  hour  ago,  and  the  earth 
groaned  beneath  the  concussions  of  nature; 
BOW,  all  is  tranquil  and  calm." 

"  It  is  like  the  passions  of  man,'*  replied 
the  Count ;  "  one  moment  turbulent  and 
ungovernable  as  the  howling  blast;  the 
Tiext  serene  and  smiling  as  a  summer's  sky. 
But  to  moralize  on  human  nature  is  an  old 
theme  : — you  leave  the  castle  to-morrow, 
Rosalthe,  and  at  present  no  other  idea  can 
possess  my  mind.  Alas  !  how  shall  I  pass 
the  lingering  hours  of  your  absence  ? — How 
1 6  shall 
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sha]I  I  reconcile  my  heart  to  the  vacuum 
that  will  every  where  surround  it }" 

"  That  vacuum  will  soon  cease  to  exist/' 
said  Rosakhe ;  ''  in  the  gaieties  of  Dresden, 
Lunenberg  castle— Dusseldorfs  cottage, 
"will  alike  be  forgotten/' 

''  I  go  not  to  Dresden/'  answered  the 
Count;  '^ pleasure  has  no  charms  for  nie> 
at  least  not  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  It 
is  in  retirement  I  would  seek  for  happiness 
' — in  the  endearments  of  love — in  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  I  would  wander  in 
the  groves,  I  would  recline  beneath  the 
shades;  the  hours  of  day  should  glide  in 
rational  enjoyments,  the  hours  of  night  in 
repose.  Tell  me,  Rosalthe,"  and  his  eyes 
surveyed  her  features,  ''  tell  me,  has  my 
heart  no  kindred?" 

She  blushed — her's  sank  beneath  the  ar- 
dent gaze  of  Adelbert's:  at  length  recover- 
ing her  momentary  trepidation,  she  ven- 
tured to  look  up — "  Is  it  the  son  of  the 
Baron  de  Lunenberg  who  would  pass  this 

life 
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life  of  inactivity?''  she  inquired;  'Ms  it 
the  Count  Adelbert,  who,  degenerating 
from  the  noble  spirit  of  his  awcestors,  would 
feel  content  with  the  praise  of  villagers^ 
and  the  negative  calm  of  seclusion  ?  Ah 
no  !  other  hopes,  other  ideas,  other  ex- 
pectations, must  wait  upon  your  ardour, 
and  bid  you  signalize  a  name  already  en- 
riched with  virtue,  honour,  and  generosity/' 
''  Is  it  to  the  field  you  would  direct  me  ?'' 
his  manly  countenance  glowing  with  hero- 
ism— ^*^Say  but  the  word,  and  I  am  gone. — 
I  have  before  dreamt  of  glory,  conquest, 
immortality,  but  never  till  now  did  the 
path  appear  so  easy  :  henceforth  I  will 
pursue  it — carnage  !  horror  !  death  !  what 
are  ye  ?  Rosalthe  is  the  instigator,  Rosal- 
the  shall  be  my  star ;  and  at  her  feet  shall 
the  laurels  of  victory  be  strewed." 

Terrified  at  what  she  had  said,  she 
seized  his  arm  ;  Bellona's  blood-stained  vi- 
sage flitted  before  her  ;  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  vibrated 

on 
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on  her  ear  :  already  did  she  witness  the  ex- 
piring agonies  of  Adelbert — already  hear 
the  frenzy  of  the  father,  the  lamentations 
of  the  sister. 

'■^  Horrid  war!"  she  ejaculated,  raising 
her  eyes  to  Heaven,  "  the  curse  of  nations, 
the  sport  of  tyrants  ! — Dost  thou  not  stain 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  its  creatures? — 
Dost  thou  not,  unsanctified  by  religion, 
involve  a  harmless  people  in  despair  and 
sorrow  ? — Dost  thou  not  raise  the  shrieks 
of  the  widow,  the  cries  of  the  orphan, 
against  the  monopolizer  of  power,  and  co- 
ver with  grief  and  anguish  the  hearts  of 
thousands? — Shield  us  then,  just  Father 
of  Heaven,  from  its  depredations !  pour 
upon  us  the  blessing  of  peace  ! — Teach  us, 
beneath  the  mild  government  of  a  sove- 
reign dear  to  his  people's  hearts,  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  enjoyment,  to  pray  for 
his  length  of  life,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign — to  live  secure  from  those  commo- 
tions which  other  countries  have  fatally 

ex- 
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experienced^  in  the  hope  that  he  may  leave 
to  rule  after  him,  sons  who  shall  perpetu- 
ate his  virtues  T* 

Adelbert  listened  to  her  enthusiasm  ;  he 
beheld  her  with  admiration  ;  her  whole 
soul  irradiated  her  countenance;  her  eyes 
beamed  with  patriotic  fire. 

'^  Point  out  the  tract  you  would  have 
me  pursue/*  he  at  length  exclaimed; 
*'  tell  me^  Rosalthe,  the  path  to  happiness ; 
be  you  my  guide,  my  directress;  and  if  I 
relinquish  the  hope  of  conquest,  the  glory 
of  renown,  be  it  your  task  to  hush  the 
turbulent  passions  of  my  soul,  to  soothe 
me  into  serenity  and   peace." 

Rosalthe  smiled,  her  bosom  throbbed  with 
emotion,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes; 
she  felt  a  sensation  she  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, but  her  innocent  unpractised 
heart  dreamt  not  that  it  was  love.  She  could 
have  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 

revered 
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revered  instructress  of  her  youth,  and 
poured  into  her  ear  her  most  inmost 
thoughts  : — but  now  that  she  was  called 
upon  by  Adelber^,  the  sentence  she  would 
have  uttered  rose  to  her  lips,  but  the  ac- 
cent was  lost  in  a  broken  sigh.  The  open- 
ing of  the  door  was  a  relief  to  her  feelings ; 
^nd  the  strong  glare  of  light  which  beamed 
from  the  supper-table^  dispersed  the  sha- 
dowy gloom  which  had  before  surrounded 
them.  Rosalthe's  eyes  for  the  first  time 
rested  on  the  dress  of  Adeibert — it  was  the 
same  he  had  worn  in  the  storm,  still  wet, 
still  dripping  from  its  peltings. 

'^  Just  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  her  fair 
features  expressive  of  alarm  and  sorrow, 
"  why  this  neglect  of  your  own  safety  ? 
why  thus  cruelly  sport  with  the  anxiety  of 
your  friends? — What  would  the  Baron, 
what  would  Lady  Angela  feel,  were  they 
to  know  that  two  hours  had  elapsed  since 
our  return,  and  yet  the  cold  wet  garments 
of  the  Count  had  not  been  changed  ?" 

Adeibert 
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Adelbert  smiled — the  alarm  which  Ro- 
salthe  had  betrayed  was  a  cordial  to  his 
spirits. 

^'  Is  my  health  and  safety  so  precious  ?'* 
he  inquired ;  ''  is  there  a  hearty  independent 
of  father  and  sister,  who  feels  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  my  welfare  ? — Say,  lovely  Ro- 
salthe,  confirm  my  happiness,  would  my 
bier  be  watered  with  your  tears  ? — Would 
my  death  occasion  sorrow  to  the  most  per- 
fect, the  most  artless,  the  most  angelic  of 
human  bosoms  ?" 

''  Ah  !  do  not  wait,"  said  Rosalthe,  for 
the  bare  suggestion  had  filled  her  with  ter- 
ror; '*  another  moment,  and  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fatal/* 

^' Grant  one  request  and  I  am  gone,"  he 
resumed;  "will  you,  Rosalthe,  when  at  the 
cottage,  sometimes  visit  the  chapel  of  St. 
Florensia  ? — will  you,"  and  he  looked  im- 
ploringly at  her,  "  will  you  meet  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  broken  altar  ?" 

Rosalthe 
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Rosalthe  knew  not  what  to  reply-— incli- 
nation urged  her  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Count,  but  duty,  and  the  early 
lessons  of  the  Abbess,  checked  the  impulse. 
He  read  the  doubts  passing  in  her  mind ;  he 
admired  her  for  those  doubts,  and  would 
have  sought  to  have  removed  them,  had  not 
the  approaching  voices  of^  the  Baron,  An- 
gela, and  the  Count  de  Linden  thai,  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  apartment. 

He  soon  joined  them,  but  the  repast  was 
mournful  :  in  vain  did  Angela  exert  her  spi- 
rits— in  vain  did  she  speak  of  Dresden — in 
vain  did  she  ask  a  thousand  questions  rela- 
tive to  its  manners,  its  customs,  its  diver- 
sions :  Rosa' the  was  dejected — Adelbert  was 
lost  in  thought ;  he  attended  not  to  her  con- 
versation, and  often  excited  her  risibility 
by  his  unconnected  replies. 

The  Baron  for  the  first  time  rallied  the 
absence  of  his  son — Adelbert  was  alarmed; 
he  dreaded  lest  the  penetrating  eyes  of  his 

father 
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father  had  discovered  his  secret^  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  concealed  his 
uneasiness  under  an  assumed  flow  of  spirits. 
But  the  struggles  of  his  soul  were  not  lost 
upon  Sigismar — hewitnessed  the  conflict — 
he  guessed  the  disease  ;  his  pale  counte- 
nance, his  half  suppressed  sigh,  his  stolen 
glances,  confirmed  it;  he  saw  that  a  mutual 
passion  subsisted  —  he  saw  that  the  future 
happiness  of  the  Baron  de  Lunenberg's 
heir  depended  on  the  smiles  of  the  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Dusseldorf. 

'^Strange  infatuation!  wonderful  delu- 
sion !'*  he  mentally  ejaculated;  *'  how  does 
pride,  how  does  human  dignity  dwindle 
before  thee,  almighty  Love  ! — Yet  can  Ro- 
salthe  be  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  ?  can 
such  charms,  such  elegance,  belong-  to  the 
descendant  of  a  cottage  ?  Impossible  !" 

He  recollected  her  emotion  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  nane — he  recollected  tae  por- 
trait in  the  gallery  at  Lindenthal  Castle. 

"  There 
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"  There  must  be  some  mystery,  some 
dark,  some  hidden  transaction/'  he  conti- 
nued, as  his  eyes  rested  on  her  perfect  fea- 
tures ;  *'  Rosalthe  is  not  what  she  seems — 
is  not  the  humble  being  she  would  have  the 
world  suppose.'" 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  Count  de  Lindenthal,  as  the 
moments  passed  sluggishly  on  ;  and  not  till 
the  castle  clock  announced  the  approach  of 
midnight^  did  they  retire  to  their  apart- 
ments. 

Adalbert,  unable  to  sleep,  slowly  paced 
his  chamber ;  he  recapitulated  the  events 
of  the  day  with  rapture;  he  dwelt  on  the 
anxiety  of  Rosalthe,  on  iht  alr^rm  and  sor- 
row she  had  innocently  betrayed. 

^'She  loves  me  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  '^each 
look,  each  word  confirms  it ;  how  little 
can  the  unvitiated  simplicity  of  nature 
conceal  its  feelings  ! — it  is  in  an  intercourse 

with 
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"vvith  the  world  we  learn  duplicity — it  is 
there  we  can  assume  the  mask  which  best 
suits  our  purpose.  Yet  why  do  1  exiat  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  affection  ?  Never  will 
the  Baron  sanction  my  choice — never  will 
Rosalthe  clandestinely  receive  my  vows. 
What  then  remains  ? — She  loves  me — shall 
I  —  Ah  Heaven,  perish  the  thought! — 
Shall  I  cover  her  fair  face  with  the  blush 
of  shame  ? — Shall  I  sully  the  purity  of 
snow,  and  place  a  rankling  thorn  in  the 
breast  of  innocence  ? — Shall  I  rob  an  aged 
father  of  his  treasure,  and  prematurely 
open  his  grave  through  the  passage  of  a 
broken  heart  ? — Forbid  it,  honour  !  forbid 
it,  humanity  !  No  Rosalthe  ! — I  will  cherish 
thee  as  a  Jew  would  a  scarce  and  valuable 
gem — I  will  admire  thy  beauties,  I  will 
adore  thy  virtues  ;  but  by  Heaven  !  no 
temptation  which  this  world  can  offer 
shall  induce  me  to  deface  thee.'* 

Again  he  paused,  and  with  a  melancholy 
and  dejected  air  threw  himself  on  the  sofa. 

"  To  mor- 
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''  To-morrow  she  leaves  the  castle/'  he 
continued  musing,  '^  to-morrow  I  shall  no 
longer  behold  her — and  in  a  little  month 
she  returns  to  the  solitude  of  a  cloister. 
Oh  Rosalthe  !  for  what  do  I  sacrifice  ray 
peace  ?  for  what  do  I  renounce  felicity  ? 
— For  the  pride  of  birth  !  for  the  dignity 
of  greatness !  Empty  sounds,  which,  like 
bubbles  floating  on  the  water,  break,  and 
are  seen  no  more.  Children  and  dotards 
admire  the  fineness  of  their  tints,  the  beauty 
of  their  colours ;  but  the  wise  and  discri- 
minating laugh  at  the  delusion,  and  clasp 
the  substance  happiness  to  their  hearts. 
Had  I  been  born  a  peasant's  son,  free  from 
the  restraints  and  parade  of  greatness,  my 
life  had  been  blest :  Rosalthe  would  have 
been  the  wife  of  my  bosoir.,  would  have 
been  the  soother  of  my  cares ;— for  her  I 
should  have  toiled,  for  her  I  should  have 
despised  the  pressure  of  poverty — nor  en- 
vied a  prince  the  sumptuousness  of  his 
lot : — Together  would  we  have  rambled  in 
5  the 
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the  fields,  together  would  we  have  adpnired 
the  wonders  of  creation." 

Such  were  the  air-built  castles  of  the 
Count ;  and  the  morning  sunbeams  pierced 
through  the  curtains  of  the  windows^  ere 
his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep. 

Peaceful  were  his  slumbers,  for  he  dreamt 
of  Rosalthe  ; — he  saw  realized  the  vision 
his  waking  fancy  had  formed  ; — he  saw  her 
the  mistress  of  a  cottage; — he  saw  himself 
rich  in  the  undivided  possession  of  her 
heart.  But  the  picture  only  mocked  him 
with  happiness,  and  vanished  :  he  started 
from  his  bed,  he  awoke  to  regret,  to  per- 
plexity, and  doubt.  In  vain  during  the 
day  did  he  seek  an  explanation  ;  in  vain 
did  he  follow  Rosalthe  through  the  shrub- 
bery, with  the  intention  of  disclosing  the 
sentiments  of  love  and  admiration  her 
matchless  virtues  had  inspired  : — Angela 
rendered  his  schemes  abortive — she  never 
left  her  friend  :  in  the  park  she  hung  upon 

her 
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her  arm — in  the  castle  she  was  her  insepa- 
rable companion:  she  guessed  not  the  feel- 
ings of  her  brother,  and  unintentionally 
frustrated  his  plans,  and  maddened  him  with 
disappointment. 

At  length  the  hour  of  separation  arrived; 
the  sun  was  slowly  sinking  when  Rosalthe 
quitted  the  castle,  and  its  last  brilliant  ray 
illumined  the  west,  as  she  alighted  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage. 

Agatha,  all  delight  and  joy,  pressed  her 
darling  to  her  bosom  ;  whilst  Dusseldorf, 
with  a  father's  fondness,  welcomed  her  to 
his  home. 

''  You  are  come,  my  beloved  child," 
said  the  dame,  as  the  carriage  drove  from 
the  garden-gate,  ''  you  are  come  to  enliven 
our  dwelling — to  bring  happiness  to  our 
hearts." 

Rosalthe  heard  her  not,  she  rested  against 
the  porch,    her  eyes  bent  upon  the  car- 
riage : 
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riage;  and  when  the  intervening  trees  hid 
it  from  her  sight,  a  tear,  which  had  long 
trembled  on  the  lid,  stole  down  her  cheek. 

"  They  are  gone,"  she  mournfully  ex- 
claimed, regardless  of  the  dame,  and  then 
blushed  at  her  own  emotion. 

''  Why  that  tear  ?  why  that  sigh  V  inquir- 
edtheanxious  Agatha.  "You  have  been  toa 
fine  castle — you  have  been  with  great  folks ; 
but  I  had  hoped,  Rosa! the  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  in- 
fancy with  cheerfulness,  not  regret.*' 

"  Forgive  me,  my  mother,''  said  Rosal- 
the,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of 
the  dame,  ''  forgive  my  apparent  sorrow, 
and  believe  me  when  I  affirm,  that  my 
heart  never  felt  more  gratefully  devoted, 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  protectors  of 
my  childhood,  than  it  does  at  this  moment; 
and  for  this  little  dwelling,'' she  continued, 
surveying  the  white-washed  front  of  the 
cottage,  '^  no  sumptuous  castle,  no  royal 
palace  can  rival  it  in  my  affections. — Even 

VOL,  I.  K  was 
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was  it  possible  I  could  wavei^  I  could  re- 
member that  it  received  me  in  the  hour  of 
danger — that  it  sheltered  a  frantic  parent 
in  the  storm/* 

Agatha  started — ''  Alas  !  alas  !  Rosalthe, 
who  told  you  that  tale  ?" 

''  The  Lady  Abbess/'  replied  Rosalthe  ; 
''  she  led  me  to  the  grave  of  my  mother^ 
and  there  disclosed  the  mystery  of  my 
fate/' 

The  dame  was  silent ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  sorrow  on  the  ground : — at  length 
with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  ''  The  secret  is  dis- 
covered/* she  exclaimed^  "  and  I  have  lost 
my  child." 

''  Oh  !  say  not  so/'  said  Rosalthe ;  ''  I 
will  ever  be  the  same  dutiful^  the  same  af- 
fectionate child — will  ever  study  to  deserve 
the  love  of  my  more  than  parents/' 

''Hush!  hush!"  said  Dusseldorf,  who 
at  that  moment  came  from  the  cottage^  ''  we 
must  see  no  mournful  faces  to-night — we 
must  all  be  cheerful.  Come^  Rosalthe^  and 
partake  of  the  dainties  our  good  dame  has 

pro- 
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provided.  I  was  sent  this  morning  to  the 
beach  to  seek  for  shell-fish ;  and  there  is 
fruity  and  eggs,  and  milk,  and  I  know  noi 
what  beside/' 

The  little  table  was  nicely  spread;  the 
dishes  garnished  with  fresh-blown  flowers  : 
Rosalthe  smiled  upon  the  assiduities  of  her 
foster-parents — and  they  were  repaid. 
When  the  clock  struck  ten,  they  separated 
for  the  night.  Rosalthe  caressed  her  favour- 
ite wood-pigeon  ere  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  pillow ;  and  then  slept  to  dream,  or 
woke  to  think,  of  the  esteemed  circle  at 
Lunenberg  Castle. 


K  ^ 
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CHAP.  XII. 


JL  HE  morning  succeeding  her  arrival 
at  the  cottage,  Rosalthe  rose  with  the  lark 
and  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Florensia, 
As  she  ascended  the  hill  she  looked  mourn- 
fully towards  the  castle^  and  saw,  or  fan- 
cied she  saw,  its  antique  turrets  sparkling 
in  the  sunbeams.  For  a  moment  she 
paused — the  form  of  Adelbert  flitted  before 
her,  and  a  deep-drawn  sigh  swelled  her  bo- 
som. All  at  once  the  sky  looked  lower- 
ing ;  the  sun  became  obscured  with  clouds; 
desolation  and  neglect  Were  stamped  on 
each  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  grass 
was  long  and  undisturbed^    save  when  the 

wind 
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wind  swept  across  it  : — never  here  had  the 
mower  whetted  his  scythe— never  had  the 
cheerful  voice  of  the  haymaker  mingled 
with  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  rooks  : 
the  nightshade's  poisonous  tendril  crept 
round  the  arches  of  the  chapel ;  the  darnel, 
in  rank  luxuriance,  blossomed  in  the  aisle. 
Dark  and  weaving  were  the  trees  of  the  fo- 
rest ;  w^hilst  the  sombre  cypress,  bending 
o'er  the  ruin,  together  with  the  thick  mant 
ling  ivy,  completely  obscuring  the  high 
and  storied  windows,  shadowed  the  interior 
with  the  still  gloom  of  evening. 

As  Rosalthe  rested  against  the  iron  rail 
which  inclosed  the  shrine  of  St.  Florensia, 
imao-ination  wandered  back  to  the  hours  of 
infancy— again  did  she  retrace  the  period, 
when,  gay  as  the  morning,  she  sported  by 
the  side  of  the  go  d  *  gatha — when  free 
from  care,  she  thought  u  t  of  ih  present, 
or  dreaded  the  futur.  pressure  of  calamity  : 
a  thousand  little  incidents  wxre  recalled  to 
K  3  her 
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her  mind — a  thousand  tender  recollections^ 
which  none  other  would  have  cherished. 

Whilst  yet  she  indulged  the'  melancholy 
pleasure  of  retrospection,  she  fancied  she 
heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps : 
the  inquiry  of  the  Count  relative  to  her 
visits  to  the  chapel  crossed  her  mind  ;  Avith 
blushes  she  looked  anxiously  around^  but 
no  object  penetraTed  the  gloom — no  sound 
broke  upon  the  stillness,  save  the  monoto- 
nous roar  of  the  water  : — disappointed,  she 
prepared  to  return  home,  fearful  lest  her 
absence  should  cause  uneasiness  to  the  af- 
fectionate Agatha. 

Already  v/as  the  dame  stationed  at  the 
garden-gate,  looking  in  every  direction  for 
her  fugitive  charge. 

''  Where  have  you  been,  my  dear  child  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  as  Rosalthe  hurried  across 
the  plain  ;  "  this  half  hour  past  I  have  been 
upon    the    watch ;    your  father  wants  his 

break- 
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breakfast,  but  would  not  take  it  until  your 
return." 

"  Only  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Florensia/* 
said  Rosalthe,  panting  for  breathy  '•'  to  of- 
fer up  my  morning  prayers  at  the  foot  of 
the  broken  altar.  What  a  pity/'  she  con- 
tinued, seating  herself  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, ''  that  a  spot  sacred  for  devotion  should 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay." 

''Ah!  it  is  a  pity  indeed/'  replied  Aga- 
tha ;  ''  Heaven  knows  I  have  often  thought 
so  ;  but  that  would  not  replace  one  stone 
in  its  former  station.  If  the  Lady  Florensia 
could  look  down  upon  this  worlds  and  see 
her  favourite  chapel  mouldering  into  dust, 
and  even  the  tomb  of  Sir  Egbert  de  Mou- 
brais  defaced  and  broken,  never  after  would 
her  protecting  care  guard  us  from  the  evils 
of  this  life.  ]f  I  was  rich  and  great,  as  the 
Baron  de  Lunenbe-g/'  she  c:ntinu?d, 
crossing  herself,  ''  I  would  have  the  ivy^. 
the  rooks*  nests,  an  rub,i>hcl  ared  away  ; 
the  chapel  should  be  repaired,  the  altar- 
K  4  piece 
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piece  new  painted^    and   devotional  exer- 
cise renewed." 

*'  If  ever  I  am  rich,  it  shall  be  repaired/' 
said  Rosalthe  warmly  ;  "though  not  one 
stem  of  the  ivy  shall  be  severed;  I  like  io 
see  it  clinging  to  the  walls — it  reminds  me 
of  yoii^  my  dear  mother — it  reminds  me  of 
the  firm  friends  whom  time  strengthens^  and 
tempests  cannot  shake.'* 

'^  Your  piety  will  be  rewarded,  my  dear 
child/'  answered  the  dame ;  ''  even  I^  old 
as  I  am^,  may  live  to  see  you  great  as  good. 
Virtue  was  ever  the  care  of  Heaven  ;  and 
^U  Florensia,  the  patroness  we  idolize^  will 
guide  you  to  happiness.'* 

"  And  how  do  you  know  there  ever  ex- 
isted such  a  being  as  the  Lady  Florensia  .^" 
inquired  Dusseldorf^,  whilst  a  smile  passed 
over  his  countenance. 

*'  The  Virgin  forgive  you  !**  said  the  dame 
gravely ;  ''  why  did  she  not  live  at  the  cas- 
tle ?  and  was  she  not,  blessed  be  her  name  ! 
foundress  of  the  convent  in  which  our  Ro- 
salthe was  educated.^*' 

-  Aye, 
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'^  Aye^  ?ye/'  said  Dusseldorf,  looking 
significantly  at  Rosalthe^  ^'  so  your  old 
grandmother  used  to  tell  you;  and  many 
other  strange  stories  that  I  cannot  believe/* 

"  Let  the  dead  rest  in  peace/'  said  the 
half-offended  Agatha ;  '^  she  was  a  good 
^v'oman,  and  ever  taught  me  to  believe  in- 
credulity a  heinous  offence." 

"^^  Among  all  the  catalogue  of  sins/'  re- 
l^lied  Dusseldorf  laughing,  ''it is  an  offence 
for  which  you  will  not  have  to  answer." 

''  I  thank  the  holy  St.  Mary  for  it/'  said 
Agatha  fervently  ;  "  for  as  Father  Ansel  mo 
tells  usj  faith  works  miracles/' 

''Wellj  but  my  dear  mother/'  inquired 
Rosalthe,  ''who  was  this  Lady  Florensia, 
and  this  Sir  Egbert  de  Moubrais?  I  feel 
strongly  attached  to  the  chapel,  and  should 
like  to  hear  the  misfortunes  of  the  foun- 
dress/' 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you  the  loves  of  the 
fair  Florensia,  and  the  gallant  Egbert  de 
Moubrais  ?"  asked  the   astonished  Agatha^ 

*'  No,  never/'  replied  Rosalthe. 

K  3  ^'  Well, 
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''Well,  r  am  surprised/'  interrupted 
Dusseldorf ;  ''  I  thought  you  had  known  it 
by  heart;  for  Agatha  was  ever  fond  of  tel- 
ling long  stories/* 

*'*■  And  time  has  been,"  reproachfully  said 
the  dame,  '' when  Dusseldorf  was  as  fond 
of  hearing  them/' 

''What  has.  been  may  be,  and  w  ill  be 
again/'  replied  Dusseldorf  archly ;  ''  but 
notwithstanding  this  confession,  I  must 
have  no  forced  marches,  no  ambuscades^. 
lest  I  should  be  foiled  w^ith  i^y  own  wea- 
pons/' 

Agatha  smiled  upon  the  good  old  sol- 
dier^ and  the  controversy  ended. 

*'  But  when  shall  I  hear  this  tradition  of 
the  chapel?"  inquired  Rosalthe,  as  she  sat 
netting  at  the  open  casement. 

''  In  the  evening  when  we  return  from 
visiting  the  Lady  Abbess,"  replied  the  dame, 
''for  if  it  keeps  fme^  we  will  walk  to  Uie 
cotfi^ent  to-night/' 

''  I  wish 
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"  I  wish  to  see  our  holy  mother/'  said 
Rosalthe,  '^  I  wish  to  throw  myself  in  her 
arms,  and  receive  her  blessing. — But  why 
not  tell  me  now^  ?  my  father  is  employed 
in  the  garden  ;  it  wants  a  full  hour  to  din- 
ner; and  surely  that  is  length  of  time  suf- 
ficient/* 

''  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  my  clear  child," 
answered  Agatha  ;  ''  my  memory  is  trea- 
cherous, and  I  have  almost  forgotten  it. 
But  I  will  find  the  manuscript,  and  you 
shall  read  it  to  us  after  supper/' 

''The   manuscript !" 'repeated  Rosalthe. 

''Yes,"  resumed  Agatha,  "  it  was  given  to 
me  by  the  old  housekeeper  at  Lunenberg 
Gastle,  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  young  and  happy,  gay  as  the  morning, 
and  blirhe  as  the  birds — long  ere  I  knew 
sorrow — long  ere  1  dreamt  that  care  exist- 
ed :  then  I  used  to  weep  over  it,  praise  the 
Lady  Florensia's  constancy,  and  pity  her 
misfortunes. — But  since  then  I  have  had 
woes  of  my  own^ — woes  which  have  called 
my  thoughts  from  others,  and  centred  ihem 
k6  all 
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all  in  one.  My  poor  Jacquilina  has  offen 
read  it ;  but  since  she  has  deserted  us^  the 
manuscript  has  been  put  carefully  away/' 

''  Then  pray  do  not  seek  it/'  said  Rosal- 
the  tenderly  ;  "  pray  do  not  probe  a  wound 
which  time  has  scarcely  healed/' 

*'  It  will  not  hurt  me^  my  dear  child/* 
replied  the  dame^  wiping  from  her  cheeks 
the  fallingtears  ;  "  it  is  a  melancholy  theme, 
but  yet  I  love  to  talk  of  her : — I  love  to 
dwell  upon  her  tenderness^,  her  affection, 
her  duty  ;  and  when  I  remember  those^ 
when  I  look  back  upon  the  days  of  our  hap- 
piness, I  feel  that  I  was  too,  too  blest : — I 
feel  that  my  heart  was  drawn  from  Heaven, 
and  that  a  righteous^  a  merciful,  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  kindly  chastened  me,  to 
bring  me  back  to  the  right  path — to  con- 
duct me  to  the  ways  of  truth/' 

Agatha  after  a  painful  pause  resumed — 
''Independent  of  a  mother's  partiality,  there 
never  was  a  lovelier  girl— she  v/as  fair  to 
the  eye,  and  sweet  to  the  sense  :  but  the 
«;poilcr  secretly  came,    plucked  the  stalk, 

and 
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and  the  rose  withered; — for  we  knew  not 
until  she  was  lost^,  that  she  had  ever  wa- 
vered/' 

"  Alas  !  how  little  was  the  ungrateful 
Jacquilina  deserving  of  such  parents  !" 
said  the  sympathizing  Rosalthe. 

''  Ah  !  do  not  blame  her/'  sobbed  Aga- 
tha;  ""^she  was  young  and  guieless  ;  she 
was  a  novice  in  the  world,  a  stranger  to  dis- 
simulation ;  how  then  could  she  guard 
against  the  art  of  man  ? — We  were  in  the 
wrong  ;  we  confided  too  strongly  in  her 
affection,  and  suffered  her  alone  to  wander 
from  the  cottage/' 

''  Is  not  suspicion  injurious  to  the  inno- 
cent ?"  inquired  Rosalthe;  ''how  then 
could  it  enter  your  hearts,  ere  there  was 
cause  for  doubt  ?" 

'''True,  my  child,"  replied  the  dame; 
''  but  in  this  world  we  are  apt  to  judge  from 
circumstances;  and  frequently  live  to  la- 
ment the  conduct  which  love  and  confidence 
dictated/* 

Ulrica  had  already  prepared  the  repast^ 

and 
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and  Dusseldorf,    fatigued  with  his  mornr 
ing's  labour^  came  in  search  of  dinner. 

'' Wh^Xj  weeping!  fie,  Agatha!  don't 
look  so  gloomy/'  he  exclaimedj  as  he 
seated  himself  at  the  table  ;  "  and  for  you, 
my  little  treasure/'  turning  to  Rosalthe, 
''  if  you  knew  how  smiles  became  you,  you. 
would  never  wear  such  a  cast  of  care  on 
your  features." 

"We  were  speaking  of  Jacquilina^"  said 
Agatha  mournfully. 

The  gleam  of  cheerfiilness  vanished; 
sorrow's  deepest  shade  o'erspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  Dusseldorf ;  the  knife  and  fork 
dropped  from  his  hand;  and  his  eyes  rested 
on  the  dejected  Agatha:. 

''Of  Jacquilina ! "  he  repeated,  '' Heaven 
knows,   'tis  a  theme  of  woe  !" 

The  oppressive  heat  of  a  simimer's  sun 
had  scarce  given   place  to   the  refreshing 

breeze 
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breeze  of  evening,  when  the  veteran,  the 
dame,  and  Rosalthe,  quitted  the  cottage, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Lady  Ab- 
bess. The  melancholy  ideas  of  the  morning 
were  chased  away  ;  and  their  conversation, 
though  not  lively,  was  far  from  depressing. 
Rosalthe's  thoughts,  though  she  smiled 
upon  her  foster-parents,  had  taken  wingv 
and  rested  in  Lunenberg  Castle  ; — it  was 
possible  that  Angela  or  the  Count  might 
call ;  the  bare  idea  occasioned  a  pang  of 
disappointment ;  and  when  they  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  she  turned  and 
looked  wistfully  towards  the  cottage. 

The  Abbess,  with  all  the  warm  and  en- 
dearing tenderness  of  a  parent,  pressed  her 
to  her  bosom  ;  she  called  her  her  beloved 
child,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions 
which  affection  could  alone  dictate.  Happy 
in  the  esteem  of  the  revered  directress  of 
her  youth,  Rosalthe  for  the  moment  sighed 
to  return  to  hei'  society  :  love's  infant  pas- 
3  sion 
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sion  shrunk  beneath  the  stronger  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  duty  :  she  remembered  the  hours 
of  her  infancy;  she  reflected  on  the  woes 
of  her  mother ;  and  that  mother  her  heart 
whispered  died  to  preserve  her; — that  mo- 
ther was  entombed  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Florensia. 

''  Why  then  should  I  wish  to  leave  her 
grave  ?  why  should  I  wish  to  revisit  the 
castle  ?  why  should  I  not  for, ever  reside  in 
this  retirement  ?"  she  mentally  asked: — 
"  Should  I  not  dedicate  my  life  to  the  be- 
ings who  attended  her  last  moments— who 
soothed  her  parting  agonies  ?'' 

*^'Why  so  thoughtful,  Rosalthe  ?"  in- 
quired the  superior ;  ''  are  the  seeds  of  care 
alreadv  sown  in  thy  heart  ?  or.  dost  thou 
regret  the  approaching  hour  that  restores 
thee  to  the  gloom  of  a  cloister  ?" 

"  Neither/' replied  Rosalthe  fervently; 
''  this  cloister  is  the  home  of  my  happi- 
ness;   and    when  I    enter   its   consecrated 

walls^ 
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walls,  I  feel  as  one  returning  to  the  bosom 
of  peace." 

''  Mayst  thou  continue  to  feel  so,  my 
(laughter  !"  resumed  the  Abbess,  ''for  St. 
Florensia  will  ever  be  a  sanctuary  to  the 
unfortunate." 

"  Then  indeed  have  I  a  claim,"  replied 
Rosalthe,  as  a  starting  tear  betrayed  the 
feelings  of  her  heart. 

*'  Say  not  unfortunate,  my  child,"  ex- 
claimed the  superior,  ''  for  as  yet  thy  life 
has  been  as  a  summer's  sky : — never  hast 
thou  felt  calamity ;  never  hast  thou  expe- 
rienced the  agonizing  pangs  of  real  sorrow  : 
unclouded  and  serene,  time  has  glided 
smoothly  away  ;  death  has  not  snatched  the 
friend  of  thy  bosom,  nor  misfortune's  iron 
rod  blighted  thy  expectations.  No,  Rosal- 
the,  thy  sufferings  arise  from  the  mind — 
they  are  of  thy  own  creation  : — as  yet  thou 
art  incredulous  ;  but  the  hour  will  come, 
perhaps,  when  I  am  mouldering  in  the 
grave,  that  thou  wilt  reflect  upon  my  word?, 
and  acknowledge  they  were  dictated  by 
experience,  not  prejudice." 

Rosal- 
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Rosalthe  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Abbess 
- — her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance — she 
could  only  raise  it  to  her  lips. 

Ere  her  return  to  the  cottage^  she  wished 
to  ^'isit  the  grave  of  her  mother,  and  to 
embrace  her  austere  friend,  sister  Josepha. 
The  evening  drew  in,  and  i\gatha  had  al- 
ready made  the  signal  for  departure  :  Ro- 
salthe whispering  her  intention,  left  her 
and  Dusseldorf  in  the  parlour,  and  pro- 
ceeded hastily  to  the  chapel.  For  many 
minutes  she  knelt  upon  the  slab,  and  ere 
she  quitted  it,  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  the 
cold  senseless  marble. 

From  thence  she  repaired  to  the  cell  of 
sister  Josepha,  whom  she  found  at  her  de- 
votions ;  her  dark  eyes  were  raised  to  Hea- 
ven, and  her  trembling  hands  held  the  pre- 
cious emblem  of  cur  Redeemer's  suffer- 
ings; tears  streamed  down  the  pallid  coun- 
tenance of  the  nun,  and  the  unrestrained 
sigh  of  anguish  burst  from  her  bosom.     So 

lost 
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lost  was  she  to  the  occurrences  of  this 
worlds  that  she  perceived  not  the  entrance 
of  her  young  favourite,  until  she  rose  from 
her  kneeling  posture;  and  then^  with  an 
emotion  bordering  upon  agony,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  wept  upon 
her  bosom. 

''  The  Virgin  has  heard  my  prayers/' 
she  at  length  articulated,  ''  and  restored 
Kosalthe  in  safety  to  the  convent.  Alas, 
my  child  !  thou  knowest  not  how  m.any 
bitter  tears  thou  hast  cost  me  : — Night  and 
morning  have  I  wearied  Heaven  with  sup- 
plications for  thee ;  but  now  my  anxiety 
ceases^  for  thou  art  no  longer  exposed  to 
temptation." 

Rosalthe  with  astonishment  gazed  on  the 
nun,  who  with  an  air  of  wildncss  resumed^ 
''  And  did  the  aged  Dusseldorf  open  thy 
eyes  to  conviction  ? — Did  he  warn  thee 
against  the  deluding  arts  of  the  seducer  ? — 
Did  he  paint  a  parent's  sorrow  at  a  daugh- 
ter's 
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ter's  guilt  ? — Did  he  tell  thee  that  misery 
follows  sin  ?  and  canst  thou  waver  ?" 

*'  Alas  !  what  meanest  thou  ?'"  inquired 
the  trembling  Ro^aUhe. 

''  Say,  daughter,  innocent  as  lovely," 
continued  the  sister,  regardless  of  her  in- 
quiry, ''  wilt  thou  never  more  leave  the 
convent  ?wilt  thou  take  the  vow  ?  wilt  thou 
be  happy  ?" 

"  This  night  I  must  leave  the  convent,*' 
replied  Rosalthe,  ''  for  even  now  my  pa- 
rents await  me  in  the  parlour.'* 

''  Then  thou  art  lost,  "  sobbed  the  agitat- 
ed sister,  ''  and  my  care  cannot  save  thee.'* 

''  Say  not  lost,"  said  Rosalthe  mildly; 
^^point  out  the  danger,  and  I  will  avoid  it." 

*'  The  danger  lurks  in  thy  own  hearty" 
answered  the  nun  ;  ''  'tis  love  I  would  have 
thee  shun — love  which  compresses  every 
sentiment  of  our  nature,  and  turns  them 
all  to  itself;  pride,  virtue,  duty,  shrink 
before  it.  Ah  !  does  the  string  vibrate  ? 
why  that  burning  blush,  Rosalthe  ?  why 
that  averted  eye  }  why  that  heaving  bo- 
som ? 
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som  ? — Say,  has  the  delusion  already  spread 
its  poison  ?  Has  the  gulf  of  disappoint- 
ment opened?  Are  thy  prospects  tainted 
with  adversity  and  woe  ?" 

''I  trust  not/'  said  Rosalthe  :  "'but  I 
must  go  ;  night  spreads  her  sable  curtain, 
and  my  parents  are  too  infirm  to  be  exposed 
to  its  damps/' 

''  Go  then/' answered  the  nun  ;  ''  honour 
thy  parents,  and  ponder  my  words  : — re- 
member that  happiness  and  vice  are  as  in- 
separable as  virtue  and  despair: — go,  and 
remember  sister  Jcsepha.'' 

'^^  Farewell '/'  said  Rosalthe,  approach- 
ing the  door  of  the  cell ;  ''  yet  look  not  so 
grave;  I  shall  oe  absent  but  a  few  days/' 

"  A  few  days  !"  repeated  the  nun ;  '^'^  per- 
haps an  eternity,  for  we  know  not  what  an 
hour  may  produce/' 

The  dame  was  impatiently  waiting  the 
return  of  Rosalthe ;  and  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Lady  Abbess,  they  left  the  convent, 
and  arrived  at  the  cottage, 

^'  Scarce 
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''  Scarce  had  you  reached  St.  Florensia/*^ 
said  the  rustic  Uh'ica,  who  awaited  them  at 
the  garden-gate^  *'  when  our  young  Lord 
the  Count,  from  the  castle,  stopped  at  the 
door." 

"' How  unfortunate!"  interrupted  Ro- 
salthe. 

''  For  whom  did  he  inquire  ?"  ques- 
tioned Agatha. 

'^  For  my  young  mistress/'  replied  Ul- 
rica ;  ''  and  when  I  told  him  she  was  from 
home,  he  looked  disappointed,  and  in- 
quired whither   she  was  gone?" 

''  Did  he  not  leave  any  message  ?"  asked 
Rosalthe. 

"  No,  he  lingered  a  long  time  upon  the 
plain/'  resumed  Ulrica,  *'  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ago  returned  to  the  castle." 
"  I  wish  I  had  remained  at  home,"  said 
the  artless  Rosalthe. 

"^^Why  so  ?"  exclaimed  Dusseldorf;  ''  it 
was  not  your  friend  the  Lady  Angela ;  it 
was  only  the  Count  Adelbert ; — and  besides 
you  may  see  them  all  another  day." 

Rosalthe 
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Rosalthe  was  lost  in  thought,  her  head 
reclined  on  her  hand,  and  the  supper 
would  have  been  removed  lintasted  by  her^ 
but  for  the  earnest  intreaties  of  Aijatha. 


''Come,  come,'*  said  Dusseldorf  archly, 
"  I  shall  soon  become  jealous  of  Lunen- 
berg  Castle,  or  of  some  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants : — fancy  me  a  confessor,  Rosalthe, 
and  tell  me  whether  it  is  the   Baron,  or 


'''  Hush  !'*  interrupted  Agatha  ;  ''  we  have 
no  time  for  joking  now  ;  I  have  found  the 
manuscript,  and  Rosalthe  has  promised  to 
read  it.'* 

''  What  manuscript  ?'*  inquired  Rosalthe, 
who  had  entirely  forgotten  the  morning's 
conversation. 

"Ah,  my  poor  child  !'*  resumed  Dussel- 
dorf, "I  fear  the  heart  and  the  head  are 
alike  occupied ;  and  where  the  one  rests, 
you  know^   the  other  will  wander." 

Rosalthe 
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Rosalthe  smiled  at  the  good  man's  sally, 
and  taking  the  paper  from  Agatha^  read 
the  following  legend. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


'H  ye  who  grasp  the  cup  of  bliss — pause ! 
Ye  who  roll  in  the  full  tide  of  happiness- 
reflect  !  Ye  who  sink  beneath  the  pressure 
of  adversity  —  endure  !  Remember  that 
pleasure  is  as  the  poisoned  chalice  teaming 
with  destruction; — that  happiness  resem- 
bles the  uncertain  sunshine  of  an  April 
morning ; — that  adversity  is  the  school  for 
softening  the  heart.  If  thy  reliance  rests  on 
beauty,  look  at  the  fading  produce  of  the 
garden's    pride — if  on  riches^    time  will 

quickly 
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quickly  snatch  them  from  thee  —  If  on 
power,  gaze  on  the  mouldering  dust  of 
kings,  and  learn  to  be  humble. — Let  Vir- 
tue rear  her  temple  in  thy  heart;  'tis  a 
foundation  that  will  not  pass  aw^ay  : — neg- 
lect her  admonitions,  and  she  flyeth  from 
before  thy  face  : — obey  her,  and  she  sup- 
porteth  thee  for  ever — Fix  thy  choice  upon 
her  basis ;  thou  wilt  fxud  it  a  shield  against 
danger,  a  safeguard  against  despair  : — not 
the  adder  in  the  path- — not  the  tyger  in  the 
thicket — not  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon,  can  appall  thee. 
Peace  dwelleth  in  the  soul  that  is  at  rest ; — 
content  reigneth  only  where  passion  hath 
no  dominion  ! 

Such  was  the  Lady  Florensia  ;  mild  as 
the  angel  of  peace,  beneficent  as  the  god- 
dess of  charity. — The  voice  of  thankfulness 
and  joy  resounded  through  the  hamlet, 
when  she  resided  at  the  castle  of  her  father, 
Randolph,  the  Lord  of  the  domain.  Every 
tongue  pronounced  the  praises  of  the  chief; 

VOL.  I.  L  1 — every 
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— every  heart  acknowledged  the  virtues  of 
the  heiress.  Fathers  held  forth  the  Baron 
as  a  pattern  to  their  sons ; — mothers  gazed 
upon  Florensia,  and  wished  their  daughters 
to  possess  her  innocence  and  beauty.  And 
yet  the  Baron  was  not  happy  ;  a  fatal  tra- 
dition destroyed  his  peace^,  and  hung  upon 
his  spirits.  Thy  race  is  almost  run,  it 
stated ;  a  daughter,  fashioned  bi/  the  hand  of 
naturCj  with  every  charm  that  can  captivate 
the  seiises,  shall  he  horn  unto  thee  ;  hut  that 
daughter  shall  live  and  die  a  virgin. 

Such  was  the  prediction  which  crushed 
the  hopes  of  the  Baron  :  in  the  moments  of 
hilarity  and  joy,  when  his  eyes^  beaming 
with  silent  rapture,  would  gaze  upon  his 
daughter,  the  recollection  would  often 
cross  his  mind,  and  cover  him  with  sorrow. 

Far  and  near  had  spread  the  fame  of  the 
Lady  Florensia's  beauty ;  the  rich^  the 
great,  the  brave,  alike  paid  homage  to  her 
charms;  but  her  heart  seemed  impervious 

to 
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to  love; — she  was  happy  with  her  father, 
and  knew  no  wish  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
castle. 

The  Count  de  Walstein  was  one,  who  by 
perseverance  sought  to  obtain  her  hand : 
in  the  gaieties  of  courts  he  had  read  the  fe- 
male heart,  and  believed  that  all  alike  were 
open  to  ambition. 

But  he  knew  not  the  gentle  Florensia ; 
she  was  mild  as  the  dove,  chaste  as  the 
morning  dew  : — her  soul  was  replete  with 
sensibility  ;  but  love  had  not  called  it  into 
action.  She  evaded  the  hau^rhtv  De  Wal- 
stein,  nor  by  one  approving  smile  encou- 
raged him  in  the  pursuit. 

One  evening,  as  Florensia  was  engaged  in 
the  chace,  her  horse  took  fright^  and  bore 
her  with  amazing  rapidity  from  the  sight  of 
her  terrified  attendants  :  he  fiew  through 
the  forest,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  cha- 
pel now  stands,  was  stopped  by  Sir  Egbert 
L  2  de 
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de  Moubrais,  a  young  and  gallant  knight, 
who  received  in  his  arms  the  swooning  form 
ofFlorensia. 

He  laid  her  gently  on  a  green  mound, 
and  placing  himself  by  her  side,  supported 
her  head  on  his  bosom :  her  helmet  had 
fallen  off  in  the  forest,  and  her  fair  hair, 
flowing  in  ringlets,  nearly  reached  the 
ground.  But,  ah !  what  a  multitude  of 
charms  were  disclosed  !  Sir  Egbert  saw  and 
loved.  He  sprinkled  her  pale  face  with 
water  from  the  brook ;  and  soon^  in  the  re- 
storation of  life,  saw  all  his  cares  rewarded  : 
he  attended  her  to  the  castle,  where  the 
Baron,  grateful  for  the  preservation  of  his 
child,  received  her  deliverer  with  rapture. 

From  this  period  a  new  and  undescriba- 
ble  sensation  filled  her  heart;  she  was  sen- 
sible of  a  passion  she  had  never  before 
known  ;  and  hopes,  doubts,  and  fears,  oc- 
cupied that  bosom  which  till  then  had 
known  only  contentment.  Gratitude  would 
I  some- 
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sometimes  lead  her  to  meet  her  preserver 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  forest;  and  there, 
in  an  unguarded  moment^  forgetful  of  her 
duty,  with  a  blushing  cheek,  she  acknow- 
ledged the  influence  he  had  gained,  and 
vowed  to  live  for  him  alone. 

In  the  mean  time,  De  Walstein  solicited 
her  father  to  sanction  his  proposals ;  and 
the  Baron^  eager  to  refute  the  terrifying  tra- 
dition, implored  Florensia  to  yield  him  her 
band. 

'  ''Alasf*'  she  exclaimed;  in  a  faint  voice, 
*M  dread  to  confet  h^d  los weakness;  but 
your  daughter  has  dared  to  dispose  of  her 
heart  without  your  approbation/* 

Her  father  with  astonishment  listened  to 
her  recital ;  but  affection  subdued  resent- 
ment, Egbert  was  summoned  to  the  cas- 
tle, and  their  love  sanctioned  by  her  pa- 
rent. De  Walstein  saw  with  hatred  and  en- 
vy the  happy  prospect  of  De  Moubrais ; 
L  3  and 
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and  as  the  period  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  approached,  withdrew  himself 
entirely  from  the  castle. 

The  night  previous  to  the  nuptial  morn^, 
as  Sir  Egbert,,  for  the  last  tiine,  took  leave 
of  Florensia,  she  drew  from  her  finger  a 
valuable  ring,  and  placing  it  upon  his, 
*^  This  ring/'  she  exclaimed,  "  is  a  pledge 
of  my  faith  to  Egbert/'  He  pressed  her 
*enderly  to  his  bosom/  and  vowed  to  relin- 
quish it  and  life  together.  But,  alas!  the 
most  attenuated  line  in  the  spider's  web  is 
a  strong  cable/ when  compared  to  man's 
feeble  hold  up  *^  '  \\y  bliss  !  The  morn 
^rived  —  Flofensia,  rich  in  bridal  vest- 
ments, looked  anxiously  from  the  window  : 
the  hour  of  appointment  passed,  but  no 
De  Moubrais  appeared.  Dismay  and  con- 
sternation spread  through  the  castle  :  Flo- 
rensia  was  conveyed  fainting  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  the  Baron,  nearly  distracted,  has- 
tened to  the  dwelling  of  Sir  Egbert.  Alas  ! 
there  he  received  only  a  confirmation  of  his 

fears 
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fears — De  Moubrais  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  the  morning  before. 

A  diligent  search  commenced^  but  no 
tidings  could  be  obtained  ;  and  from  the 
darkness  of  the  nighty  it  was  concluded 
that  the  unfortunate  Sir  Egbert  de  Moubrais 
had  been  swept  into  the  ocean. 

Lono;  did  the  bereaved  Florensia  strusr- 
gle  on  the  brink  of  the  grave; — she  was 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  consolation^  and  in  the^ 
madness  of  despair  arraigned  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  Days,  weeks,  months,  passed 
slowly  away  ;  the  rose  was  fled  from  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre : 
her  father  shared  the  woes  he  could  not  re- 
lieve, and  poured  into  her  wounded  heart 
the  healing  balm  of  pity. 

During  the  violence  of  her  sorrow,  she 
caused  a  chapel  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Sir  Egbert  saved  her  life,  and  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory  :  here  she 
would  repair,  and  weep  upon  the  marble 
L  4  con- 
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consecrated  to  her  lover.  At  length,  time^ 
the  great  soother  of  all  sublunary  sorrows, 
blunted  her  affliction  :  She  suffered  herself 
to  be  led  to  the  banquet,  and  again  smiled 
upon  her  father's  guests;  her  robe  of  sable 
"was  laid  aside,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
earnest  solicitations,  the  Count  de  Walstein 
was  accepted  as  a  favoured  lover.  Exulting 
in  the  completion  of  his  hopes,  he  strove 
by  the  most  tender  assiduities  to  gain  her 
affections ;  but  the  smile  which  gratitude 
extorted  was  frequently  succeeded  by  a 
tear. 

The  evening  preceding  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  nuptials  was  dark  and  stormy  ; 
the  thunder  rattled;  the  sea  lashed  sullenly 
against  the  cliff',  and  the  forked  lightning 
danced  awfully  upon  its  surface.  Florensia, 
terrified,  gazed  upon  the  ocean  ;  whilst  her 
father  and  the  Count  deWalstein,  laughing 
at  her  fears^  strove  to  reanimate  her  spirits. 

Suddenly  the  violence   of  the  tempest 

abated. 
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abated,  and  a  gloomy  calm  succeeded, 
Florensia  sought  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber :  the  wind  no  longer  swept  through 
the  battlements  of  the  castle;  the  rain  no 
longer  poured  upon  the  pine-topped  heads 
of  the  mountains:  seated  near  the  window^, 
her  head  reclined  on  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  waves  that  washed  over 
the  grave  of  her  lost  Egbert. 

'^Beloved,  ill-fated  youth  !"  she  exclaim- 
edj  ''  three  years  this  day,  Florensia  was  thy 
happy  betrothed  bride^,  and  to-morrow 
will  see  her  hand  given  to  De  Walstein  :  yet 
her  heart  has  never  wavered — never  has  it 
in  thought  broke  its  allegiance  to  thee  . 
but  the  virtue  of  a  daughter  is  obedience — 
my  father  requires,  the  sacrifice,  and  his 
hopes  shall  be  requited/' 

Whilst  yet  she  spoke,  a  stream  of  light 
from  the  green  bosom  of  the  deep  showed 
the  moon  but  newly  rising. 

L  5  ''  De- 
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''Deceitful  element  \'*  she  sighed^  as  the 
waves  rippled  beneath  the  pale  beams  of 
night's  chaste  luminary^  ''  the  first  rough 
blast  will  change  thy  aspect^  and  render 
thee  unmanageable  and  furious :  'tis  like 
the  storms  of  life/'  she  continued  musing; 
'^  our  hearts  are  tempest  tossed,  and  as 
those  billows^  yield  to  each  succeeding 
emotion." 

The  soft  notes  of  a  harp  now  reached  her 
ear;  the  sound  w^as  so  sweet,  so  soothing, 
so  pathetic,  that  as  Florensia  listened,  the 
tears  of  sensibility  and  pious  rapture  cha- 
sed each  other  down  her  cheek.  It  was  in 
a  solemn  dirge  that  the  minstrel  swept  the 
chords;  her  heart  died  within  her;  she 
raised  her  full  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  then 
sought  in  the  surrounding  gloom  to  disco- 
ver the  form  of  the  harper.  . 

He  rested  against  the  castle  wall ;  his  fi- 
gure was  tall,  and  a  dark  mantle  flowed  from 
his  shoulders.     The  strains  of  the  instru- 
ment 
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ment  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Baron  : 
the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  stranger 
invited  to  the  castle  :  he  was  stationed  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall ;  and  during  the  even- 
ing's repast,  the  gilded  roof  resounded 
with  his  skill. 

The  Baron  was  all  happiness  and  joy  ; — 
the  fatal  tradition  was  no  more  remem- 
bered ; — he  gazed  upon  his  daughter  with 
rapture,  and  attributed  her  dejection  to  the 
struggles  of  youthful  modesty. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  Florensia  arose, 
De  Walstein  pressed  her  white  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  night  passed  heavily  away,  and 
the  morning  dawned,  ere  Florensia  had 
sunk  into  slumber. 

Egbert  mixed  in  each  idea  ;  again  in  ima- 
gination  she    beheld   his   beloved    form- 
again  she  heard  his  well-known  voice  ;  and 
when  she  entered  the  hall  where  the  priest 
L  6  and 
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and  the  family  were  assembled,  her  cheeks 
were  colourless,  and  her  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping. 

The  minstrel,  wrapt  up  in  his  cloak,  leant 
against  the  door ;  he  gazed  attentively  on 
the  agitated  features  of  Florensia,  and  as 
the  exulting  De  Walstein  led  her  to  the 
priest,  he  darted  forward,  and  extending 
his  hand,  "  Know  you  this  ring  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

''  Holy  Heaven  !'*  shrieked  Florensia, 
"  'tis  the  same  I  gave  to  Egbert,  the  fatal 
night  of  our  separation/' 

"  Take  it,  false  one,''  said  the  harper, 
*'  and  give  it  to  De  Walstein,  for  the  being 
who  placed  it  on  this  finger  shall  alone  re- 
move it." 

^'  Tear  the  miscreant  from  the  cham-^ 
ber,"  thundered  the  enraged  De  Walstein. 

''  Forbear  !    forbear  !"   said    Florensia, 

clasping  the  cloak  of  the  stranger.    "  Oh  ! 

tell  me,"    she   continued,    sinking  on   her 

knees,  '*^tell  me  where  you  found  that  ring  : 

— when 
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— when  I  gave  it  to  my  beloved  Egbert, 
he  vowed  to  part  with  it  and  life  together/* 

''  And  he  kept  his  vow/'  said  DeWalstein 
sternly.  ''  Might  not  the  waves  have  washed 
it  from  his  finger,  and  thrown  it  upon  the 
coast  ?  Or,  perhaps,  that  stranger  robbed 
the  drowned  body  of  its  treasure." 

-'  Peace,  declaimer  V  exclaimed  the 
minstrel,  casting  a  furious  glance  upon  De 
Walstein,  ''and  know  that  the  injured  be- 
ing whom  thou  hadst  seized,  and  for  three 
long  years  confined  in  a  lonely  dungeon, 
and  whom  this  deluded  angel  supposed  to 
rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  come  to 
claim  his  treasure,  and  cover  thy  guilty  head 
with  confusion.  Florensia,  love  !"  throw- 
ing off  his  disguise,  '' has  time  so  changed 
thy  Egbert  that  thou  dost  not  know  him  ?*' 

Florensia  could  not  speak ;  extreme  joy 
had  deprived  her  of  the  power  ;  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  she  threw  herself 
into  the  extended  arms  of  De  Moubrais^ 
and  fainted  on  his  bosom.      De  W-^lstein 

grasped 
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grasped  the  hilt  of  his  dagger — his  eyes 
darted  vengeance.  ''  Florensia  never  shall 
be  thine/'  he  exclaimed,  sheathing  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  devoted  Egbert. 

The  hapless  youth  staggered  a  few  paceS;, 
his  eyes  grew  dim^  his  face  was  bleached 
with  the  hue  of  death,  and  he  sank  beneath 
the  burden  he  had  supported.  All  was  con- 
fusion and  dismay;  the  bridal  vestments  of 
Florensia  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
De  Moubrais  :  the  distracted  father  tore  the 
grey  locks  from  his  temples,  and  the  terri- 
fied domestics  fled  from  the  chamber.  The 
fiend-like  perpetrator  exulted  in  the  deed, 
and  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  ill-fated  lovers, 
^'  Florensia/'  he  exclaimed,  ''  unless  she  u 
mine,  shall  live  and  die  a  virgin,'* 

The  body  of  the  murdered  Sir  Egbert 
was  conveyed  from  the  apartment ;  and  as 
the  servants,  at  the  order  of  the  Baron,  ap- 
proached to  secure  De  Walstein,  he  plunged 
the  dagger,  still  reeking  in  De  Moubrais's 

blood. 
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blood,  into  his  own  bosom ;  ancb  sinking 
by  the  side  of  Florensia,  exclaimed,  "  Jus- 
tice, I  laugh  at  thee,  revenge  is  mine — 
Florensia  will  never  be  De  Moubrais's.'' 
He  could  say  no  more,  his  eyes  closed,  and 
with  a  heavy  groan,  his  polluted  soul  took 
wing. 

Long  did  Florensia  struggle  on  the  brink 
of  eternity — she  resigned  herself  to  grief; 
and  oa  the  grave  of  her  murdered  lover, 
vowed  to  live  solely  for  his  memory. 

The  good  Baron  her  father  drooped  be- 
neath this  accumulated  sorrow  ;  every  hope 
was  closed  ;  the  dire  prediction  was  verified 
in  the  vow  of  his  daughter ;  and  ere  the 
sun  had  ran  its  annual  course,  he  breathed 
kislast  sigh  upon  her  bosom. 

Florensia  lived  not  for  herself,  but  for 
her  fellow-creatures;  each  day  witnessed 
the  exercise  of  her  charity  ;  she  had  felt 
the  force  of  affliction^  and  now  strove  to 

lessen 
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lessen  the  woes  of  suffering  hiiinanity.  Her 
peace  was  made  with  her  Creator,  and  soon 
he  claimed  her  for  his  own.  In  her  expi- 
ring moments,  she  appropriated  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  a 
monastery ;  and  requested  that  her  body 
might  be  interred  by  the  side  of  De  Mou- 
brais.  From  the  christian  piety  and  resig- 
nation she  evinced  during  her  life  of  trials 
her  name  was  canonized  ;  and  her  virtues 
and  misfortunes  will  ever  live  in  the  grate- 
ful hearts  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Florensia. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


JUlFE,  spirit,  vivacity,  were  all  fled  from 
the  inmates  of  Lunenberg  Castle.  Adel- 
bert  continued  melancholy,  and  his  dejec- 
tion spread  a  gloom  over  every  counte- 
nance. No  longer  did  the  sports  of  the 
field  yield  amusement ;  even  the  playful- 
ness of  his  sister  called  not  forth  a  smile. 
Rosalthe  occupied  every  idea,  Rosalthe 
filled  every  scene  ;  his  sighs,  his  hopes,  his 
wishes,  were  breathed  alone  for  Rosalthe. 
Often  were  the  distinctions  of  birth  forgot- 
ten !  Often,  with  the  inconsistency  of  a  lo- 
ver, was  he  for  hastening  to  the  cottage  of 
Dusseldorf,    throwing  off  every    disguise, 

and 
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and  exerting  the  privileges  of  his  age^  by 
openly  demanding  her  hand  in  marriage  ! 
But  a  moment's  reflection  restored  him  to 
his  duty  ;  he  remeii.Lered  the  aiTection  of 
his  father;  he  remembered  the  dignity  of 
his  family,  and  his  pride  shuddered  at  the 
degradation  he  had  proposed. 

Thus  many  days  glided  away,  and  the 
period  for  quitting  the  castle  approached. 
Adelbert  remained  still  irresolute,  and  the 
Baron  with  concern  beheld  his  uneasiness: 
he  would  have  questioned  him  as  to  the 
cause,  but  he  wished  not  to  dive  into  his 
secrets. 

''No,"  he  would  mentally  ejaculate,  as  he 
listened  to  his  half-smothered  sio^hs.  ''  if 
the  affection  of  a  father  merits  not  the  con- 
fidence of  his  son,  mean  would  he  be  to 
sue  it." 

Angela  was  still  a  stranger  to  the  sorrows 
of  her  brother ;    all  her   hopes  rested  on 

Dresden, 
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Dresden^  and  all  her  hopes  imagination 
whispered  were  on  the  eve  of  being  real- 
ized. The  Prince  de  Lobenstein  had  pro- 
mised to  accompany  them,  and  was  again 
an  inmate  of  the  castle ;  hourly  was  he 
pointing  out  the  delights  of  dissipation  ; 
hourly  was  he  expatiating  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  capital. 

Angela  listened  with  attention  ;  she  be- 
lieved all  she  heard  ;  her  sanguine  mind 
pictured  a  thousand  incredibilities ;  and 
delight  and  rapture  were  anticipated  in  their 
highest  extreme. 

'^  And  yet  I  should  be  much  happier  if 
my  dear  Rosalthe  could  partake  of  my 
pleasures/'  she  exclaimed. 

Adelbert  started  at  the  name — ''And  why 
cannot  this  envied  friend  accompany  you?'* 
inquired  the  Prince. 

''  Because/'  interrupted  Adelbert,  ''  she 
is  superior  to  the  light  gaiety,  the  insigni- 
ficant pursuits,  of  what  this  world  calls  plea- 
sure ; 
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sure  : — she   prefers  passing    her    days   in 
calm  and  rational  enjoyments/* 

'^Rosalthe  would  rather  remain  with  the 
sisters  of  St.  Florensia/'  rejoined  Angela — 
^'  would  rather  converse  with  Father  An- 
selmo  and  the  holy  Abbess^ — would  rather 
listen  to  the  deep-toned  organ,  than  join 
our  party  to  Dresden/* 

''  If  she  be  young  and  handsome/*  said 
the  Prince^  ''  she  is  doubtless  a  most  ex- 
traordinary being/* 

''  She  is  both/'  exclaimed  Angela. 

'^  I  think  her  the  most  perfect  of  hu- 
man beings/'  again  interrupted  the  Count ; 
^'  she  has  dignity  without  pride,  and  beauty 
without  affectation.** 

"  Without  pride !"  repeated  the  Prince 
sarcastically  ;  ''  of  what  may  the  daughter 
of  a  peasant  be  proud  ?  Yet  I  siiouldlike  to> 
see  this  paragon  of  perfection  :— for  be 
she  ever  so  lovely,  ever  so  captivating^  I 
know  one  who  can  eclipse  her/*  bowing 
gallantly  to  the  Lady  Angela, 

Adelbert 
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Adelbert  was  alarmed — he  dreaded  lest 
curiosity  should  lead  the  Prince  to  the 
dwelling  of  Dusseldorf — he  wished  no  eye  to 
behold  Rosalthe until  he  had  gained  her  for 
his  own — he  knew  her  perfections,  and  fan- 
cied indifference  mtist  shrink  before  them 
— -and  in  a  mind  not  the  most  peaceable^ 
he  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  entrance 
of  the  Baron  and   Sigismar  checked  him. 

In  the  evening  he  hastened  to  the 
cottage;  Rosalthe  was  from  home;  she 
was  gone  with  Dusseldorf  and  Agatha  to 
visit  the  Abbess  of  St.  Florensia. 

Disappointed,  he  lingered  on  the  plain  ; 
he  pursued  with  his  eyes  the  well-known 
path  to  the  convent;  and  not  till  twilight^s 
dark  mantle  enveloped  the  earth,  did  he 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  castle.  Whilst  yet 
he  passed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  voices;  and  as  he 
paused  to  catch  the  passing  accents,  the 
breeze  wafted  them  towards  him. 

'^Talk 
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''  Talk  not  to  me  of  glory/'  said  a  voice  ; 
"I  tell  thee, love  absorbs  every  faculty;  she 
saw  me  not,  but  I  traced  her  steps,  and 
marked  the  dwelling  which  contains  per- 
fection/' 

Perfection  and  Rosalthe  were  synony- 
mous— Adelbert  listened — but  the  parties 
had  proceeded  farther  into  the  forest,  and 
the  reply  was  lost  in  distance.  He  paused, 
with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his  forehead^ — 
*'  I  traced  her  steps,  mid  marked  the  dwel- 
ling/' he  at  length  repeated  ;  ''  danger 
lurks  in  those  words — it  threatens  my  Ro- 
salthe ;"  and  again  he  turned  towards  the 
cottage  :  but  ere  he  had  proceeded  many 
paces,  he  smiled  at  his  impetuosity.  ''  Whi- 
ther, and  for  what  purpose  am  I  going  ?" 
he  inquired.  ''  What  shall  1  say  to  Rosal- 
the r  Can  I  tell  her  she  has  an  enemy,  when 
perhaps  the  being  I  have  heard  never  be- 
held her  ?  Can  I  charge  her  to  be  careful, 
when,  should  she  question  me,  I  cannot 
say  for  why  ?  Passion  destroys  my  reason," 

he 
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he  continued,  '"'  and  shouldst  thou  be  lost 
tome,  Rosalthe,  may  it  destroy  my  life  \" 

Again  he  listened,  but  no  sound  reached 
his  ear;  the  pale  moon  shed  a  feeble  light, 
and  melancholy  silence  reigned  around. 

''  Where  have  you  been,  Adelbert  ?"  in- 
quired the  Baron,  as  he  entered  the  hall. 

"''Walking  in  the  forest,  to  steal  an  inter- 
view with  the  beautiful  rustic,"  signifi- 
cantly answered  the  Prince. 

''  I  have  been  to  the  cottage  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  my  Lord,''  replied  Adelbert ;  ''  not 
to  steal  an  interview  xvith  thehcautiful  rustic/' 
looking  proudly  at  the  Prince,  ''  but  fear- 
lessly and  boldly  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  my  sister's  friend." 

"And  did  you  see  Rosalthe  ?"  eagerly 
asked  Ano:ela  :  "  Did  she  look  cheerful  ? — 
Did  she  speak  of  the  Abbess  ?  of  sister  Jo- 
sepha  ?  of ." 

*'  I  did  not  see  her,"  said  Adelbert  mourn- 
fully; 
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fully;  "the  evening  was  inviting,  and  with 
her  parents  she  had  walked  to  the  convent." 

**^  How  unfortunate!"  exclaimed  the 
Prince.  "'Do^,  my  Lord^  when  you  repeat 
your  visit,  suffer  me  to  be  of  the  party — 
I  long  to  see  the  divinity  of  the  forest.  Is 
it  fair/'  turning  to  De  Lindenthal,  ''that 
the  Count  should  monopolize  perfection  ?" 

''  Your  highnesses  raillery  is  misplaced/' 
said  Adelbert  gravely  :  ''  Rosalthe^  though 
the  daughter  of  a  peasant^  has  virtues  which 
would 'dignify  royalty: — she  has  friends 
likewise^  who  will  not  suffer  her  name 
lightly  to  be  sported  with/* 

'' Why  so  warm:,  Adeibertr"  questioned 
the  Baron  ;  ''  had  you  been  less  lavish  with 
your  panegyrics^  Rcsalthe  might  still  have 
remained  in  her  native  obscurity/' 

Adelbert,  disconcerted,  feared  to  speak, 
lest  his  words  should  betray  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart ;  he  darted  a  furious  look  at  the 
Prince,  and  smothered  the  accents  as  they 
rose  to  his  lips. 

Sigismar 
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Sigismar  entered  into  his  feelings — *'  Ro- 
salthe  is  a  being/'  he  exclaimed,  addres- 
sing the  Baron^  '^  who  must  even  excite 
the  interest  of  a  stranger.  Can  you,  then, 
wonder  at  my  friend  (after  a  residence  of 
some  weeks  beneath  the  same  roof)  espou- 
sing a  cause,  which  thousands  would  glory 
in  maintaining,  and  supporting  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  r' 

''  Happy  Rosalthe  V  sighed  Angela,  ''  to 
possess  so  many  champions; — lovely,  en- 
vied friend  !" 

"Why  envied,  my  child  V  inquired  the 
Baron. 

"Because — because — I  don't  know,"  and 
again  her  eyes  were  turned  on  Sigismar, 
and  again  a  sigh  heaved  her  bosom. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  Angela, 
she  lay  restless  and  uneasy  ;  unable  to  sleep 
and  yet  unable  to   assign    a    cause.     She 
thought  of  Dresden — it   yielded    not    the 
pleasure    it   had    been    wont    to   do — she 

VOL.  I.  M  thought 
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thought  of  the  Prince  de  Lobenstein — hi 
conversation,  his  manners,  appeared  in- 
significant—she thought  of  the  Count  de 
Lindenthal,  and  she  envied  Rosalthe.  Grey- 
eyed  morning  peeped  into  her  chamber, 
ere  she  sunk  to  repose  ;  and  the  pendent 
dew-drops  sparkled  on  the  grass,  when  ri- 
sing unrefreshed,  she  walked  into  the  shrub- 
bery. But  there  every  thing  increased  her 
dissatisfaction  ;  the  sun  was  scorching,  the 
shade  too  cool,  the  murmur  of  the  water 
melancholy,  the  stillness  of  the  landscape 
insipid.  '^  I  wish  I  was  like  Rosalthe,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  turned  from  viewing  the 
ocean,  "  for  then  I  could  find  pleasure  in 
the  works  of  nature.'* 

She  returned  dejected  to  the  castle,  and 
entering  the  music-room,  attempted  to  play 
one  of  her  favourite  airs ;  but  she  played 
out  of  tune,  and  the  sound  was  discord  to 
her  ears.  She  started  from  the  instrument 
— a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek. 

"  Would 
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^' Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  quitted 
the  convent  !"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  agita- 
tion. 

'^Is  it  possible  that  that  wish  was  expres- 
sed by  the  Lady  Angela?"  inquired  the 
Count  de  Lindenthal^  who  had  overheard 
her  exclamation  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

*'  Indeed  it  is  possible,"  replied  Angela  ; 
''  and  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  return 
there." 

''  What,  instead  of  Dresden  ?'* 

"  Yes^  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  Dres- 
den." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Sigismar. 

"  Because  I  am  not  half  so  happy  now 
as  I  was  before  I  left  St.  Florensia." 

'*"  Not  happy  !"  repeated  De  Linden- 
thai^  in  a  voice  of  astonishment;  ''and  do 
you  expect  to  find  happiness  in  the  gloom 
of  a  cloister  ?" 

*■'  I  don't  know — I  believe  I  shall  seek  it 
there." 

"  And  should  you  be  deceived — should 

you  find  misery  and  care  lurk  beneath  the 

M  2  veil 
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veil  of  seclusion^    what  then  may  be  your 
resource  ?" 

'"Patience." 

Sigismar  smiled^  whilst  Angela^,  with  her 
eyes  bent  to  the  ground^  continued — ''Piety 
and  prayer,  Rosalthe  has  often  told  me^ 
are  sure  antidotes  to  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment : — possibly  I  may  find  them  so.*' 

"  Did  your  friend  ever  wish  to  take  the 
veil  then?"  inquired  the  Count. 

"  Yes,  once  she  almost  vowed  she  would 
— no  life  but  a  nun's  had  charms  for  her; 
but  I  fancy  she  is  altered  now.** 

"  I  hope  she  is/*  said  the  Count  warmly. 

"  You  do  not  wish  her  to  live  and  die  in 
the  convent  ?**  questioned  the  alarmed  An- 


gela. 


"  Certainly  I  do  not;  one  heart  I  know 
would  grieve  at  the  decision,  and  thou- 
sands might  with  reason  regret  the  deser- 
tion of  so  much  beauty." 

"  Heigho  !"  said  Angela,  walking  to  the 
window,  ''  I  may  be  a  nun^  and  no  one 
will  miss  me^** 

''You 
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*"' You  are  mistaken  ;  you  are  unjust  to 
your  own  perfections;,  Lady  Angela/'  ex- 
claimed Sigismar;  ''  the  Prince  de  Loben- 
steln  would ," 

*'  I  hate  the  Prince  de  Lobenstein,"  in- 
terrupted Angela. 

^'  There  is  one  other  I  could  mention/* 
resumed  the  Count,"  who  would  painfully, 
eternally  deplore  so  rash  a  step/* 

Angela  ventured  to  Ipok  up^  but  at  that 
instant  the  door  opened,  Adelbert  en- 
tered, and  the  conversation  ceased, 

V/e  will  not  venture  to  dive  into  the 
heart  of  Angela  ;  but  if  ever  the  presence 
of  her  brother  was  unwelcome,  it  was  at 
that  moment, 

"  Every  plan  is  arranged,*'  said  Adelbert, 
addressing  his  sister,  *^  and  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  we  leave  Lower  Saxony.  On  the 
morning  the  Baron,  the  Prince  de  Loben- 
stcin,  and  yourself,  quit  the  castle,  Sigis- 
M  3  mar 
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mar  and  I  hasten  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with 
the  Baron  de  Lindenthal,  and  from  thence 
ive  join  our  party  at  Dresden/' 

As  the  period  for  separation  approached, 
Angela  regained  her  spirits;  she  thought 
no  more  of  the  admiration  Sigismar  had 
expressed  for  Rosalthe  ;  she  thought  of  no- 
thing but  pleasure,  and  her  sanguine  heart 
panted  at  the  mention  of  Dresden.  With 
smiles  she  listened  to  the  gallantries  of  the 
Prince^  for  his  compliments  were  received 
as  a  tribute  due  to  her  attractions.  But 
though  levity  and  thoughtlessness  were 
predominant  in  her  disposition,  yet  they 
veiled  a  mind,  tender,  affectionate,  and 
sincere  : — her  errors  proceeded  from  the 
inexperience  of  youth,  the  flow  of  un- 
bounded spirits,  and  the  licence  of  exces- 
sive indulgence.  But  Sigismar  traced  not 
their  source ;  he  had  admired  her  simpli- 
city, her  innocence,  her  beauty;  he  had 
once  wished  to  have  intrusted  his  peace  in 
her  hands ;  but  he  now  feared  she  might 

trifle 
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trifle  with  the  deposit :  he  beheld  her  vola- 
tile— he  thought  the  heart  as  light  as  the 
surface;  and  he  blessed  the  interruption 
which  had  prevented  his  pouring  out  at 
her  feet  the  sentiments  of  admiration  she 
had  inspired. 

How  different  were  the  ideas  of  Adelbert 
as  the  lingering  hours  passed  !  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  the  castle,  of  a  separation  from 
Rosalthe,  was  a  dagger  to  his  peace  :  "Per- 
haps unforeseen  misfortunes  may  arise ; 
perhaps/'  whispered  his  foreboding  heart, 
''  we  may  never  more  meet." 

Sometimes  he  would  wander  to  the  ruin- 
ed chapel,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Rosal- 
the:  he  knew  that  her  walks  frequently  ex- 
tended there,  and  that  her  prayers  were 
sent  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  broken  altar — 
sometimes  with  the  determination  of  ta- 
king a  last  farewell,  but  oftener  to  gaze 
upon  her  lovely  countenance,  to  hear  her 
M  4  siren 
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siren  voice,  and  to  compensate  for  the  past 
painful  hours  of  absence. 

One  evening  he  stole  silently  into  the 
aisle — he  pausedj  for  he  beheld  Rosalthe  : 
her  radiant  eyes  were  fixed  on  Heaven, 
her  white  arms  were  crossed  upon  her  bo- 
som, and  her  elegant  figure  bent  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion.  He  heard  her  mur- 
muring lips  articulate  a  prayer;  he  heard 
her  speak  of  a  departed  saint ;  he  heard 
her  pronounce  the  name  of  Adelbert  :-— 
love,  rapture,  adoration,  filled  his  heart ; 
yet  he  dreaded  to  move,  he  dreaded  almost 
to  breathe,  lest  the  sylph-like  form  should 
vanish  from  his  sight,  and  mingle  with  her 
sister  angels.  When  first  she  discovered  the 
Count,  a  passing  blush  dyed  her  cheeks, 
and  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  betrayed 
her  feelings ;  but  hurt  at  her  unguarded 
manner,  she  wished  to  return  to  the  cot- 
tage; she  was  fearful  her  parents  would  be 
alarmed  at  her  long  absence;  and  notwith- 
standing the  intreaties  of  Adelbert,  imme- 
diately 
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diately  quitted  the  chapel.  Disconcerted 
he  walked  by  her  side  ;  if  Rosalthe  loved, 
he  thought,  would  she  have  refused  so  tri-^ 
fling  a  request  ? — Would  she  so  perempto- 
rilv  have  left  the  ruin  ?  ''  Ah  no  !  I  have 
deceived  myself  with  false  hopes ;  her 
heart  is  not  interested  in  my  fate ;  she 
cares  not  whether  happiness  or  misery  be 
my  portion/*  With  these  self-tormenting 
ideas  he  opened  the  little  wicket,  and  Ro- 
salthe entered  the  garden  ;  turning  to  bid 
him  farewell,  she  beheld  with  concern  the 
heavy  gloom  which  hung  upon  his  fea- 
tures. 

'^  Why  do  you  look  so  serious  ?"  she  ti- 
midly inquired  ;  ''  in  less  than  a  week  you 
leave  the  castle — you  go  where  pleasure 
alone  awaits  you.  It  is  I  who  should  look 
sorrowful — It  is  I  who  will  miss  my  friends.'* 

''  Can  the  pleasures  of  this  world  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  society  of  those 
we  love  }"  said  Adelbert ;  "  can  that  lot  be 
happy,  which  drags  the  body  into  tasteless 
M  5  gaietyj 
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gaiety^  but  leaves  the  soul  behind  ?  Un- 
kind Rosalthe  !  surely  if  sympathy  glowed 
in  your  bosoit>,  you  would  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion/' 

''The  Baron  and  Lady  Angela  will  ac- 
company you/' answered  the  artless  Rosal- 
the ;  "  how  then  can  you  be  absent  from 
those  you  love  ?'* 

*^  And  is  there  none  other,  save  father 
and  sister,  necessary  to  insure  happiness  ?" 
softly  whispered  Adelbert :  ''  Ask  your  own 
heart,  Rosalthe,  and  tell  me  ingenuously 
the  answer  it  returns." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  father,  no  sister/' 
recollecting  herself;  "  how  then  can  I 
place  myself  in  the  situation  ?'* 

*'  You  mistake  me,''  said  the  Count ; 
'^  would  you  be  happy  in  this  cottage  ?** 

"  Yes,  as  in  a  palace/'  interrupted  Ro- 
salthe. 

''  Could  you  be  happy,"  resumed  Adel- 
bert, and  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on 
her,  ''  with  no  other  being  sav€  father  a-nd 
mother?'* 

She 
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She  blushed — she  faltered — her  eyes 
sought  the  ground— -she  was  unable  to  an- 
swer. 

*'  Dare  T  name  the  being,  angelic  Ro- 
salthe  ?"  resumed  Adelbert,  taking  her 
hand,  and  glorying  in  her  agitation^  ''dare 
I  name  the  being,  who  would  renounce  every 
hope,  every  worldly  consideration,  to  be 
your  chosen  happy  companion  in  that  cot- 
tage?" 

At  that  instant  Agatha  threw  open  the 
casement. 

''  My  dear  child,''  said  the  dame,  ''  pray 
come  in ;  the  night  air  is  damp,  and  I  fear 
your  health  will  suffer  from  this  impru- 
dence." 

Rosalthe   required    not  a  second    sum- 
mons, but  wishing   Adelbert  good   night, 
hastened  into   the   cottage.      With  reluc- 
tance the  Count  quitted  the  gate ;  often 
M  6  did 
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did  he  stop  to  gaze  on  the  dwelling  which 
contained  Rosalthe ;  often  did  he  repeat 
in  his  solitary  walk,  '•'  Her  heart  returns  my 
tenderness."  The  knowledge  was  extacy, 
every  former  difficulty  shrunk  before  it; 
and  ere  he  reached  the  castle,  he  determined 
clandestinely  to  espouse  Rosalthe,  and  then 
to  throw  himself  on  the  affection  of  hh 
father. 


^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 


OOR  Lady  Florensia  I"  said  Agath 
Rosalthe  closed  the  manuscript,  ''  affliction 
spares  not  situation  ;  and  in  this  world  all 
alike  are  destined  to  feel  sorrow :  the  cot- 
tager and  the  prince,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  proud  and  the  humble,  are  all  born  of 
the  same  parents,  are  all  subject  to  the 
same  infirmities/' 

''  True,''  observed  JDusseldorf;  *^' but  are 
not  the  patient  sufferings  of  virtue  an  ear- 
nest of  everlasting  felicity  ?  andhope^  with- 
out the  ease  of  temporary  enjoyment,  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  temporary  enjoy- 
ment Avithout  hope*      Providence  wisely 

inflicts 
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inflicts  his  creatures  with  many  trials^  with 
diseases,  with  the  diminution  or  total  loss 
of  fortune^  with  the  scorn  and  neglect  of 
the  world,  with  the  dissolution  of  many 
of  our  tenderest  best-loved  friends — with 
the  ingratitude  of  more  : — and  through 
some  of  these  various  and  painful  channels 
are  we  all  gradually  weaned  from  our  fond- 
ness for  this  world,  and  enabled  to  meet 
death  with  a  fortitude  superior  to  his  ter- 
ror. Life's  probation  is  as  a  stormy  sea, 
over  which  we  all  must  pass  ;  sometimes  a 
dark,  heavy,  long-threatening  cloud  wall 
disperse  without  hurting  us ;  sometimes 
when  secure  beneath  the  bright  beams  of  a 
glorious  sunshine,  the  thunderbolt  fails^ 
and  we  are  crushed/' 

''  But  how  often,'*  said  Rosalthe  sighing, 
^*  do  we  yield  to  imaginary  evils — how  of- 
ten do  we  rush  into  care  through  antici- 
pation— how  often  do  we  slight  the  present 
joy  in  the  dread  of  succeeding  sorrow  !'* 

*'  Imaginary  woe  is  the  worst  of  all  af- 
flictions/' answered  Diisseldorf ;    '^  in  real 

jnis- 
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misfortune  the  religious  mind  may  g?eaii 
comfort    from    the   promises   of  a    future 
state  :  but  no  antidote  can   be    found    to 
avert  the  horrors  of  a  melancholy  and  fore- 
boding mind.    'lis  like  superstition/' look- 
ing significantly  at  Agatha^  ''  which  gain- 
ing ground  by   indulgence^,  soon  subdues 
the  strength  of  reason^  and  bends  the  pli- 
ant votary   like  a  reed   before   the  wind. 
And  yet  I  think  I  once  had  cause  to  bless 
the  idle  tales   of  apparitions,  held  up   as 
scare-crows  to  frighten  children.  I  remem- 
ber a  short  time  before  we  married,  being 
driven  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  chapel,  and  as  we  stood  at 
the  foot   of  the  broken  altar,  some   kind 
and  friendly  rook  fluttered  in  the  ivy,  and 
forced  the  poor  trembling  Agatha  into  my 
arms ;  she  thought,  I  suppose,  they  were 
a  safeguard  against  a  whole  host  of  ghosts.*' 
^'  Fie,  Dusseldorf,"  said  the  dame  grave- 
ly ;  '^  from  your  conversation   one  would 
think  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  shadow.    But 
come;  it  is  time  we  leave  all  disputes  for 

another 
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another  day ;  the  clock  has  ah-eady  warned 
us  of  eleven,,  and  Rosalthe  you  know  is  an 
early  riser." 

''  Heaven  bless  our  child  !''  said  the  good 
old  pair^  as  Rosalthe  rested  at  the  door  of 
her  apartment^  ""and  may  her  fate  be  more 
auspicious  than  the  Lady  Fiorensia's  !" 

She  gratefully  returned  her  thanks  and 
retired.  But  on  her  pillow  she  thought 
not  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  foundress  of 
the  convent ; — she  thought  not  of  the  ter- 
rors of  Agatha^  or  the  counsels  of  Du- sel- 
dorf ; — she  thought  not  of  her  own  myste- 
rious birth,  or  the  suflerings  of  her  depart- 
ed parents; — she  thought  of  Adelbert's  vi- 
sit to  the  cottage,  and  the  disappointment 
he  had  expressed  at  her  absence.  Long  was 
it  ere  she  sunk  to  rest ;  for  busy  imagina- 
tion led  her  back  to  Lunenberg  Castle^  and 
retraced  the  past  happy  hours  with  delu- 
sive fondness. 

Alas  !  poor  Rosalthe  !  Love's  subtle  poi- 
son 
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son  had  stole  into  her  hearty  and  made  her 
the  slave  of  hope^  doubts  perplexity^  and 
sorrow*  Yet  she  knew  not  the  source  of 
her  feelings— the  tender  and  refined  senti- 
ment— the  lively  and  transient  emotion — 
the  poignant  yet  j)leasing  apprehension 
were  alike  inexplicable.  Often  did  she 
check  the  spontaneous  sigh  ! — Often  did 
she  discover  she  was  unhappy  ! — Often  did 
she  wish  she  had  never  quitted  the  peace- 
ful calm  of  St.  Florensia  ! — Yet  never  for 
a  moment  did  her  heart  picture  love,  or 
erect  the  fair  fane  of  imaginary  felicity  on 
the  basis  of  the  Count's  affection. 

Thus  did  the  hours  glide ;  day  succeed- 
ing day  increased  her  dejection,  and  every 
vestige  of  cheerfulness  vanished. 

In  their  next  visit  to  the  convent,  Ro- 
salthe,  leaving  the  dame  in  the  parlour, 
went  to  seek  the  Lady  Abbess.  She  found 
her  in  the  chapel,  weeping  over  the  grave 
of  the  persecuted   Adela  ;  softly  she  stole 

oa 
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on  the  opposite  side^  and  sank  on  her  knees 
by  the  slab :  the  Abbess  perceived  her, 
and  with  more  than  usual  fervour  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom.  ''  My  child  l"  she  ex- 
claimed, fondly  kissing  her  cheek,  "  my 
beloved  child  !  living  portrait  of  the  en- 
shrined Adela  \" 

"  Wherefore  this  sorrow,  holy  mother?'* 
inquired  Rosalthe ;  ''  days  of  peace  may 
yet  dawn  upon  us,  and  enable  us  to  smile 
at  the  past  hours  of  disappointment." 

''  On  thee  it  may,  my  child/*  solemnly 
replied  the  superior,  ''  for  thou  art  enter- 
ing on  the  life  I  am  quitting.  Summer 
unfolds  her  rich  clusters  for  thee.  Win- 
ter's chilling  blast  freezes  the  sap  of  life, 
and  bends  me  gradually  to  the  silent  grave. 
When  I  think  of  the  invariable  order  and 
succession  of  the  seasons — of  their  diffe- 
rent productions  —  of  the  indisputable 
goodness  of  the  all-powerful,  all-wise  Be- 
ing, who  governs  them  —  I  think  of  the 
stages  man  is  born  to  enter,  and  the  thorny 
path  he  is  compelled  to  tread. 
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— — '*  Behold,  fond  man  ! 

"  See  here  thy  pictur'd  life  ;  pass  some  few  years, 

**  Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 

**  Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

"  And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

"  And  shuts  the  scene," 

''  Infancy/*  pursued  the  superior^  '^  resem- 
bles the  ethereal  mildness  of  spring,  when 
♦he  trees  put  forth  their  leaves,  when  the 
sun  unfolds  the  early  blossoms,  and  shines 
upon  the  lap  of  Nature.  Alas!  like  thought- 
less youth  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
and  heedlessly  rushing  into  the  extremes  of 
folly,  the  flowers  appear  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, and  a  chilling  frost,  or  blighting 
storm,  frequently  nips  the  heart  ere  they 
arrive  at  their  beauties*  full  perfection. 
When  summer's  ripening  sun  crowns  the 
rich  fields  with  waving  plenty,  and  glad- 
dens the  mind  of  the  husbandman  with 
thankful  joy — when  all  nature  wears  a  plea- 
sing aspect,  and  every  scene  is  diversified 
with  new  and  gratifying  objects — when  the 

birds 
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birds  carol  in  the  perfumed  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  the  herds  seek  shelter  in  the 
cool  retreat  —  then  may  we  see  man  in  his 
full  vigour,  forming  schemes  for  action. 
Fame  guides  his  steps,  ambition  fires  his 
soul ;  all  pursuits  are  alike  seen  through  the 
sanguine  and  false  medium  of  anticipation; 
and  frequently  is  he  led  into  labyrinths, 
from  which,  with  pain  and  difficulty  he  is 
extricated.  But  autumn,  unattended  by 
juvenile  folly,  sees  him  careful  of  the  ta- 
lents entrusted  to  his  care;  no  longer  go- 
verned by  every  gust  of  passion,  he  looks 
back  on  past  thoughtless  hours,  and  blesses 
his  Creator  forgiving  him  a  heart  to  appre- 
ciate his  bounties: — as  the  husbandman 
views  the  completion  of  his  labour,  and' 
sees  the  full  ear  bending  beneath  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper;  as  he  gathers  the  golden 
produce,  and  carefully  provides  against 
winter's  approaching  inclemency — so  does 
the  thoughtful  man  seriously  reflect  upon 
futurity,  and  prepare  to  meet  the  unerring 
shaft   of  death. — For  winter    comes,  and 

Natures 
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Nature  droops  desponding ;  the  trees  are 
bereaved  of  their  verdure;  the  birds  hop 
mute  on  the  leafless  boughs;  the  rivers  and 
streams  are  congealed  by  the  cold  chilling 
blast,  and  the  mountain  tops  are  covered 
witii  snow.  How  comfortless  the  aspect, 
yet  how  impressive  to  a  contemplative 
mind  !  for  in  the  penetrating  rays  of  the 
sun  piercing  the  sullen  fog,  we  may  trace 
the  glorious  beams  of  religion  dissipating 
the  mists  of  error,  and  conducting  the 
immortal  soul  beyond  the  confines  of  mor- 
tality." 

''  Alas !  where  one  gains  the  epoch  of 
^vinter,'*  remarked  Rosalthe,  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  consecrated  grave  of  her  mo- 
ther, "  how  many  sink  the  unresisting  vic- 
tims of  calamity  !  how  many  bend  beneath 
the  iron  rod  of  power  !" 

''  That  slab,  Rosalthe,''  said  the  Abbess, 
as  the  tears  stole  down  her  cheek,  *^  that 
slab  covers  a  heart  broken  by  oppression — 
Adela  died  the  victim  of  a  father's  tyranny; 
but  fc)he  left  her  orphan  to  one,  who  will 

confound 
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confound  the  tales  of  malice^  and  eluci- 
date the  mysterious  circumstances  of  her 
hhth." 

'"Mother!"  interrupted  Rosalthe,  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  the  superior^  and  gazing 
eagerly  in  her  face^  "  drop  at  once  the  dis- 
guise^ and  tell  me  who  thou  art  ?  for  never 
could  chance  or  compassion  have  created 
such  emotion  in  the  breast  of  a  stranger." 

'"  Do  not  ask  me/'  replied  the  Abbess^ 
'^  do  not  recall  the  agonizing  remembrance 
of  past  hours : — be  satisfied  to  know  that 
affliction  drove  me  to  this  retreat — to  know, 
me  the  early,  steady^  tender  friend^  of  thy 
deceased  mother." 

''But  one  request/'  imploringly  peti- 
tioned Rosalthe^  ''  and  I  ask  no  more : — 
knowest  thou  the  name  of  my  father  ?'* 

"  Heaven  can  witness  that  I  do  not — 
that  I  never  heard  it/'  answered  the  supe- 
rior. 

''  And  yet/'  faltered  Rosalthe,  "  he  was 
murdered." 

*'  He  was,  my  child,  but  the  tale  reached 

not 
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.  t  St.  Florensia  : — and  long  ere  the  ca- 
tastrophe happened^  I  was  immured  within 
its  walls/' 

"  Thou  art  then  a  stranger  to  the  cala- 
mities which  drove  my  frantic  mother  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  Dusseldorf/' 
rejoined  Rosalthe. 

"  I  am,  and  shall  remain  so^  until  the 
fated  hour  arrives  for  breaking  the  seal  of 
the  packet. — Till  then  let  us  rest  satisfied — 
let  us  be  content  to  glorify  the  power, 
which,  making  Dusseldorf  the  humble  in 
strument  of  its  mercy,  snatched  thee,  my 
daughter,  from  misery  and  death,  and  pre- 
served thee  to  be  an  awful  witness  of  re- 
tributive justice." 

Rosalthe  sighed,  her  tearful  eyes  were 
raised  to  Heaven,  and  her  hands  were  join- 
ed as  if  in  prayer.  At  length,  in  sobs  and 
broken  accents,  she  articulated,  ''  In  thee^ 
my  more  than  friend,  do  1  behold  the  re- 
presentative of  my  mother : — to  thy  wishes 
as  to  a  law  will  I  submit,,  and  thy  precepts 

shall 
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shall  ever  sink  deep  into  my  heart : — thy 
happiness,  thy  satisfaction,  will  I  study ; 
and  henceforth  shalt  thou  have  the  absolute 
right  of  disposing  of  me: — say,  wilt  thou 
take  the  charge  ? — wilt  thou,  on  the  spot 
beneath  which  my  mother  moulders,  pro- 
mise to  guide  her  orphan — promise  by  thy 
counsels  to  enable  her,  in  launching  into 
the  ocean  of  life,  to  discover  the  shoals 
which  threaten  the  bark  of  an  inexperienced 
pilot  ?^' 

"  1  will — I  do  accept  the  charge,"  said 
the  Abbess,  leading  Rosalthe  from  the  cha- 
pel:  ''  Thou  shalt  be  to  me  as  was  the  be- 
ing I  deplore ;  thou  shalt  be  dear  to  my 
heart,  as  was  the  youthful  Adela/' 
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